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APOLOGY. 


Age is thrifty and frugal, youth is improvident and 
wasteful. This booklet would have been a full-grown 
book, had the author practised in earlier years the 
thrift of the last lustrum. Possibly the vanity of age 
sees in these later productions merits which the 
saner mind of earlier years failed to perceive in what 
was written then. But, though printed, they are not 
necessarily published. Wisdom finds oblivion be.- 
tween the covers of a book as easily as in the dust-bin. 
If any one thinks that these papers should share the 
oblivion of their numerous predecessors, let him leave 
the book unread, and the thing is done. Nearly all 
these papers were written for the Indian Witness, and 


hence are in newspaper style. 
J. BOM 


Pauri, August 1905. 
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TABLE TALK. 


THE LAND OF REGRETS. 


I PROPOSE to spend half-an-hour this evening in 
familiar monologue with you on a topic which is 
familiar to usall. Itis notmy aim to give you inform- 
ation ; indeed, I shall make it my aim not to give you 
information. With such a theme it would be out of 
place for me to attempt to instruct you. I have, I 
trust, no instructive remarks to offer. I am simply 
going to talk with you about things well-known to us 
all; and as itis the privilege of intimate friends to 
talk with each other without saying anything in par- 
ticular, so is it our privilege this evening to spend 
half-an-hour talking about India, in irresponsible 
freedom from all obligation to say anything that 
savours of superior wisdom or experience. To give 
a lecture on India, in the ordinary acceptance of the 
term, would be like giving a lecture on one’s grand- 
mother—an undertaking so obviously unnecessary 
that no one wishes for it or expectsit. Yet I pro- 
pose speaking of India as a stranger, and to those 
who like myself are not of India. For, appearances 
to the contrary notwithstanding, I had lived out 
the first quarter century of my life before my eyes 
saw and my feet rested upon the soil of India, ‘‘ the 
land of regrets.” 

We call it the land of regrets. A convenient 
name, capable of double signification. Some use it 
whose hearts are full of disappointment and regret 
for the fate which brought them to India. Others 
use the word because they regret the necessity 
which compels them to leave India after long resi- 
dence here. The truthis, this land has a power of 
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fascination which few are able to resist. In spite of 
many things which we dislike ; in spite of much that 
we condemn ; in spite of its inferiority to other lands 
in some essential particulars ; in spite of much suf- 
fering and loss which she inflicts upon us, India is 
able to win and hold us captives to her enchantment. 
India no doubt gets a wonderful grip on our hearts, 
and one reason of it is that she exacts so much from 
her adopted children. She takes from us our own 
native lands; she usurps the place in our hearts 
which those lands occupied, and she stubbornly 
maintains possession there. Some of us fortunately 
found the same flag over our heads in India under 
which we lived athome. It must bea fearful strain 
on men’s hearts to let go both flag and native land. 
But India is inexorable. She claims usfor her own, 
and we cannot deny her, if we would. After one 
or two decades spent in India, you go back to your 
native land with your hearts full of anticipated plea- 
sure ; but youare disappointed. You have lost your 
native land. Your eye turns to India with longing 
and regret, and the happiest moment of your sojourn 
in the land you once called home is the moment when 
you take the first step towards return to India. 

This is the land we live in—a land which exacts 
so much from us that little is left, except that which 
India herself gives us, and so we are bound to her in 
a servitude which grows sweeter as it becomes more 
absolute.» What does India not take from us ? Our 
native land; our home career and ambitions ; our 
home pleasures and opportunities, and associations : 
our relations, our parents, often our wives and almost 
always our children. 

ButIdo not wish to represent you as sitting 
naked and helpless in a land which has taken from 
you all you have. India gives as well as takes, and 
she gives with a hand so lavish that we forget how 
much she has taken from us. I cannot tell by what 
magic we are enchanted, or with what incantation 
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India makes us her own ; but I do know that this 
land can so magnetize and mesmerise us that we 
belong to it body, mind and soul, and separation from 
it has something of the bitterness of death. Some 
countries have this peculiar power in greater degree 
than others. Whoever drinks of the Nile wants to 
go back and drink again. Men who have sojourned 
in Italy tell us how marvellously they became en- 
chanted by its spirit. It is not difficult to under- 
stand why Italy gets such a large place in men’s 
thought and feeling : but why India should get such 
a grip upon us, and give us so much of herself that 
she is the land of regrets to those who leave her, is a 
problem more difficult of solution. But difficult prob- 
lems have a fascination of their own which invites, 
though it does not encourage examination. It is 
quite possible that this India riddle is one that can- 
not be solved. Nevertheless, 1am disposed to make 
an attempt; if I fail, there is nothing lost, and the 
pleasure of trying is itself sufficient return for our 
pains. 

We read in Genesis that the Lord God made man 
from the dust of the earth. We are of the earth, 
earthy. Analytical chemistry confirms the words 
of Scripture; and although man claims another 
origin for his spiritual nature and affects to despise 
his relationship with Mother Earth, the fact is not to 
be set aside that the earth is mother to us all, and 
exerts a potent and subtle influence upon our 
whole being. And I think that one reason for the 
strong grip which India gets upon us is that here 
we get so near to Mother Earth, nearer than else- 
where. It is not necessary for me to remind you 
that the warm bosom of Mother Earth is the only 
couch that millions in India ever know. You are 
not ignorant of the officious familiarity of our vener- 
able parent as she diffuses herself through the air so 
that all we breathe, eat, see and wear is mixed with 
earth, and everything in our houses, from books to 
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bathing towels, is covered with a generous deposit of 
rich brown earth. You have often noticed the rapid- 
ity with which Mother Earth devours and assimilates 
whatever is placed within her reach, and by the aid 
of her myriad assistants, rapidly covers with her 
brown mantle all that is of earth, earthy. All these 
things are grossly palpable to the dullest vision. 
There is nothing subtle or mysterious about the way 
white-ants change our habitations and most cherished 
household goods into mounds of brown earth ; but 
these gross and palpable things suggest a subtle and 
essential relationship with Mother Earth, which com- 
prehends many other things than white-ants and 
dust-storms. 

Note, if you will, the harmony of colour between 
Mother Earth and her children in India. And the 
piles of grain in the bazar, the wheat and dhan and 
millet and pulse, which are the visible nexus between 
Mother Earth and her children, have the same 
colour as the fields themselves and the men who till 
them. And when Mother Earth has been deprived of 
her customary rain, the close relationship between 
herself and her children is yet more apparent. The 
vilager sadly walks through the fields he has plough- 
ed and sown, but which have returned no crop. He 
is hungry ; his little children are hungry, and will 
die because the fields have failed to give him food. 
The fields and the man get very close to each other. 
When the one rejoices in waving grain, the other 
prospers ; when the one remains dry and dusty, the 
other soon lies down to die, and dust mingles with 
dust. We feel the fascination of these boundless 
plains because they are so associated with the destiny 
of men. The human association masters us. There 
is a terrible fascination about the sea which has just 
swallowed upashipload of brave men; and so the 
human association which pertains to every rood of 
arable land on these plains invests them with an in- 
terest which holds us captive. 
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The common speech of the people reveals their 
consciousness ‘of a close relationship with Mother 
Earth. A man’s body is his clay. A young Euro- 
pean beguiled a Rajput girl into living with him for 
some years as his wife. At last, when the inevitable 
day of her abandonment came, the wretched woman 
bewailed her lot in these words: ‘Us ne mert mitti 
ko khardb kar diyd.’’ This feeling pervades the liter- 
ature of the people; it is an important part of their 
religion. It is in their architecture and in their habit- 
ations. An Indian temple grows out of the ground. 
It belongs to the spot hke a tree. An Indian village 
is simply the upper part of the mound on which it is 
built. The grass-covered huts of villagers in Bengal, 
covered with creepers, are part of the jungle along 
with grass and bushes and birds’ nests, and the tall 
houses of white-ants. 

Weare not in such close contact and sympathy 
with Mother Earth as our Aryan brethren are, and yet 
we are constrained to humbly follow their example 
in this particular. We live on the verandah. We 
sleep out under the stars. We ride or drive through 
the long silent night and see the crescent moon and 
morning star herald the approaching day. We see, 
though we do not share, the farmer’s toil ; we rejoice 
in his prosperity and our hearts bleed over his disap- 
pointment and despair. Wehave our gardens, our 
shrubbery and flowers. We are surrounded by a 
panorama of bright colors and graceful forms. The 
Indian moonlight, a sea of liquid amber, compasses 
us. Memory treasures up the remembrance of fra- 
erant odors, gorgeous colors, majestic trees, golden 
sunlight, and the matchless beauty of mountain and. 
plain ; and it is not strange that, when far away, with 
all these things in our hearts, India becomes to us 
the land of regrets. 

Because life is the most mysterious and the 
most interesting thing in the universe, living things 
above all others attract attention. Indiais full of 
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life, filled and overflowing with life, animal and veg- 
etable. This redundancy of life is a leading char- 
acteristic of the land we live in, and no doubt gives it 
much of its power to charm and enslaveus. An Am- 
erican poet in the N. Y. Independent gives the follow- 
ing description of a winter’s day on the Hudson, which 
brings out clearly the absence of life he has noticed 
there :— 


‘Out of the Ulster woods a crow 

Moves lazily on slow-flapped wings, 
And well he knows the place to go 

For tid-bits and enticing things, 
Above the Hudson’s iced expanse 

He swoops in stately, solemn style: 
And casts a keen judicious glance 

This way and that, for many a mile. 
The clouds ara dun, the air is cold, 

The forest stands in bleak dismay : 
But for one wanderer, winged and bold, 

No life would warm this winter day.’’ 


It is not necessary to disparage America through 
fear that India will not gain due appreciation. Each 
country has its own charms and its own advantages. 
But contrast brings out characteristics; and that 
solitary crow on the Hudson is such a contrast to 
our India experience, that while we follow him in 

-his lonely flight over miles of lifeless waste, we 
realise, if possible, more fully than before that 
India is pre-eminently the land of living things. And 
these living things, in their aggressive vitality and 
almost endless variety and profusion, lay hold on our 
hearts, like the roots of the banyan and peepul tree, 
so that we are conquered, and whether we desire it 
or not, we become a part of India and separation from 
it becomes a sore affliction. India is in many things 
very exclusive, yetit is so full of life, animal and 
vegetable, and this life is so aggressive, that in the 
end we have nearly all things common. You have 
flowers in your garden and you are a Christian, yet 
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some of these flowers will be used every day in idol 
worship. You have myrtle hedges about your pre- 
mises, and you call them yours; but the people in 
the zananas know that the leaves of the hedge are 
for their own personal adornment The parrot, the 
crow, the flying-fox, the squirrel, the mind, and all the 
featherless bipeds about your bungalow hold first 
mortgages on all the fruit and vegetables in your gar- 
den. When the farmer sows a field he knows that 
deer, wildhogs, numberless birds, as well as his neigh- 
bour’s cattle, will all claim their share of the harvest. 
You build a house and move into it, but you are not to 
occupy italone. I am sharing my present residence 
with a colony of yellow wasps who have become so 
numerous, that it is necessary for them and for my- 
self to practise a good deal of forbearance to avoid 
breaches of the peace: to the credit of the wasps I 
can say they never sting me. And Iam also able to 
testify to the forbearance of the large centipedes 
and black scorpions who have chosen the drapery 
of the parlour for their home, and also to the good con- 
duct of the karait which prefers the warmth and 
softness of the sofa cushions. Having such compan- 
ions in my house, my presence here to-night is suf- 
ficient proof of their amiability. WhenI take my 
chhott hazrt on the verandah, crows, minds, sparrows, 
squirrels, and mice come to share my meal. A confi- 
dential lizard has his quarters on the side-board, and 
another lives on my writing-table. A borer keeps up 
his ceaseless grind somewhere beneath my writing- 
pad. Their perfect freedom of manner is the great 
charm of these intruders. They are not like the poor 
relation who apologizes for sharing your house, your 
mutton and your shirts. Fancy a mind apologizing 
for the intrusion as he jumpsona goat’s back, or a 
crow asking permission to scratch or roost on a buf- 
faloe’s back. A nesting owl twice in one morning 
knocked my cap from my head, because I was taking 
my chhott hdz i on the side of the verandah next the 
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tree in which she had her nest. It is of little use to 
protest against such familiarity, although I did once 
see a hog successfully protest against a mind’s 
efforts to perch on his back. By erecting his bristles 
he dislodged the intruder ; in most cases, however, 
either the disposition or the ability to get one’s back 
up is wanting and the intruders have it all their own 
way. 

There is not only a profusion of life in India, but 
this aggressive persistent life is so associated with 
all Indian ideas, that these ideas have acquired a 
wonderful vitality which gives them a degree of force 
and permanence which otherwise they would not 
possess. Thus Hinduism is incarnate in Ganga Mai 
and in the peepul tree. It is for ever rejuvenated by 
them. The living stream and the living tree keep 
Hinduism alive The one is living and so the other 
lives also. This incorporation of Indian ideas with 
prevailing life produces a marked unity, a solidarity, 
a wonderful fitness of relationship among things, 
a harmony of adjustment which makes it possible 
for India to make very definite and permanent and 
pleasing impressions upon us. Landscape, climate, 
soil, productions, people, creeds, customs are in such 
harmony that artistic unity isthe result: the poetic 
faculty in man comprehends the fact, and the result 
is ‘‘ the land of regrets.”’ 

The adjustment is so complete, that it appears 
to resent and forbid interference. It is almost im- 
possible to introduce new ideas, new methods, new 
factors ;and when such have been introduced, they 
almost always spoil the artistic effect. A man or 
woman dressed in any one of the common forms of 
Native attire isalways attractive, while the various 
hybrid styles of dress, now alas ! becoming so com- 
mon, are hideous in their unmitigated ugliness. The 
land takes unkindly to all innovation. Wesometimes 
try to settle downas farmers or gardeners, and we 
always fail. The unwilling soil refuses our atten- 
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tions. It spews us out of its mouth. We bring out 
money, our science, our industry and enterprise 
and put them into the ground, and the result is dis- 
appointment and a melancholy collection of useless, 
expensive, rusty, rotten tools and implements. An 
ignorant Native, of the true farmer caste, sits down 
and smokes the hugga in the corner of a field, occasion- 
ally putting in a half-hour’s work, and in a short time 
the place is transformed. The farmer or gardener 
is in such adjustment with the soil that it is danger- 
ous to let him squat on a piece of land ; for henceforth 
he and the land are inseparable. We who have gar- 
dens are obliged to change gardeners frequently, 
else some day we find ourselves quietly ousted from 
possession. 

A Brahman sits down in a bare, unoccupied spot 
by the roadside. A thatched hut soon protects him ; 
a little well is dug;a peepul tree begins to grow. 
A little garden is enclosed, and fulsi, marigold and 
plantain spring up by the water-courses. Ina few 
years there isacomfortable house; the peepul has 
become a large tree, with a chabutra and a shrine. 
The well is now pakka, and is the centre of a little 
oasis of verdure and beauty. We recognise the type ; 
it is universal in India. A spot so cool, so verdant, 
so quiet, so restful! it charms all who pass it ; and, 
withal, it fits the locality as a blooming rose on the 
bosom of beauty. If you were asked to suggest 
something else that would fit the place better, your 
imagination fails to find it. And itis there because 
the Brahman is there. Itseems to bea part of the 
eternal fitness of things. This irresistible force, 
which is a result of this perfect self-adjustment of 
factors, defies the most adverse circumstances to 
prevent its working out its destiny. 

A paved street in a modern seaport would seem 
an impossible place for this particular form of Indian 
life to assert its invincibility. Yet there are five such 
places in one short street in Calcutta running from 
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the Strand to the Hooghly. When the street was laid 
out, a row of trees was planted at the edge of the 
side-walk. The trees were genuine Indians, the 
Ficus Indicus. They grew of course ; and in a short 
time there was a Brahman under each tree. If you 
go there now you will find a shrine and a chabutra 
and the usual tulsi plant under each tree. The 
side-walk of that busy street is monopolized almost 
entirely by those five Brahmans with their belong- 
ings ; and the noticeable thing about it allis that the 
Government of India is not strong enough to remove 
them. Like the peepul tree that has taken root in 
the water-spout of your bungalow and will not be 
exterminated, those five Brahmans have rooted them- 
selves in the pavement of Calcutta, and to remove 
them would probably cause a revolution. Visit the 
spot one hundred years hence, and whatever may 
have been the fate of the city in the interval, what- 
ever of that which now constitutes Calcutta may 
have passed away, you may rest assured that those 
trees will be there, and under them sitting the suc- 
cessors of the men who are there now. 

Kipling writes of the ship which found herself, 
and when the various parts of the vessel had become 
fully adjusted to each other, the ship was ready for 
the day’s work. India is so old that the ideas and 
entities which form her various members thoroughly 
know each other, and all are in perfect adjustment. 
The soil, climate, people, animals, products,—all know 
each other. The ox gores the European, but not the 
Indian. The man-eating tiger thinks the Faringhi 
indigestible. Indian humanity lives on easy terms 
with the many forms of insect-life which area torture 
tous. The trees know where they ought to grow, 
and the Native knows where to plant them, and how 
to use them. He puts a wheel of guler at the bottom 
of his well; his cart-wheels are made of bubul; neem 
planks are on the se/ rafters of his mud-roofed 
house; he husks his rice on a block of tamarind with 
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a Club of khair ; he keeps his ghi in a bowl of shisham ; 
his ploughshare is of sal or siras, the yoke is of shi- 
sham, and he drives his cattle with a bamboo rod. 

Ido not say that the mutual self-adjustment of 
all things purely Indian is the best possible; but it 
is an adjustment, and consequently much better than 
_ noadjustment. Moreover, it is an adjustment which 

is the growth of ages, and being this, it is presumably 
better than arbitrary arrangements thought out by 
men of one generation. Just as the British consti- 
tution, which is the product of many centuries of 
national life, is better than any artificially-framed 
written constitution.. This general self-adjustment 
gives a sense of completeness to the many forms and 
features of Indian life and civilization, and it makes 
any interference with Indian institutions a very 
serious and sometimes a very dangerous business. 

I once heard a missionary say, ‘‘ It hurts so to 
live in India.”’ I have often thought of the expres- 
sion. It is very true and very suggestive. It does 
hurt very much to live here. We see and hear, and 
know of so many things here which hurt us. On a 
cold morning last November I saw two naked children 
fighting for possession of a coarse cotton garment. 
I did not see the end of the struggle, for I was riding 
rapidly past the village; but the larger of the two 
seemed to be stripping the garment from the back of 
the smaller one. Indian childhood, so often hungry, 
cold, burdened with heavy tasks, mercilessly beaten, 
neglected, taught only evil, is one of the things that 
so often hurt us. The helplessness of the weak and 
ignorant, the degradation of women, the fierce strug- 
gle for existence, the hopeless poverty of so many 
millions,—all these things hurt us, though we do 
not personally share such calamities. Willingly or 
unwillingly we suffer much for India, and because 
we do suffer so much for India our hearts are in her 
grasp. Jesus Christ suffered for men, because He 
loved them ; we believe that He loves men all the more 
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because He has suffered so much for them. Few, 
indeed, of those who have come from other lands to 
India have not suffered much for India, willingly or 
unwillingly. What a catalogue could be made of the 
things in India which hurt us, which give us pain. 
Like her own jungle of karaunda and gungchi, the 
Indian life has many sharp thorns, and we cannot 
pass through it without torn garments and bleeding 
hands and feet. And whether we desire it or not, this 
suffering gives the land a large place in our memo- 
ries ; so large, indeed, that when separated from it we 
are conscious of a great loss, which fills our hearts 
with undefinable yet undeniable regret. 

India is the land of regrets, because it seems to 
confer a sort of distinction upon foreigners who have 
their residence here. There are, or ought to be, now 
in this room four men who are as proud as peacocks, 
because they were in this country forty years ago, 
and there is another man who is going to be as proud 
as they, and for the same reason, if he livesa few 
months longer Now I never heard of any one boast- 
ing because he had lived forty years in England or 
America or Patagonia. There must be some reason 
for this pride of Indian residence. There is nothing 
at all heroic about living in India; but there is some- 
thing distinctive ; not only distinctive in that an old 
resident becomes a man of distinction, but also be- 
cause he who has passed four or five decades in India 
becomes thereby measurably a distinguished man. 
It is not easy to write down in words the exact ele- 
ments of this distinction. But it does exist. If you 
doubt it, ask the old Indians themselves. One thing 
about India is this: there is so much time here. It 
would be strange, indeed, if ina country as old as 
India time should ‘be wanting. India has always had 
plenty of time and to spare, and unless she degener- 
ates fearfully, there will always be time enough here 
for everything under the sun. India is like Egypt 
in this particular. Thereis no hurry ; there is no 
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need of hurry, for the cycles of eternity are hers. 
And this atmosphere of leisure, this consciousness 
of time sufficient for everything, gives arichness and 
dignity to life which is wanting in places like London 
or Chicago or New York. This sense of the abund- 
ant resources: of time grows upon one the longer he 
lives in India; and it is a blessing for which those 
who have it should be and are devoutly thankful, 
though their friends sometimes take another view of 
the matter. It was doubtless a sense of the dignity 
and distinction of Indian repose which inspired 
Kipling as he wrote the immortal lines : 


Now it is not good for the Christian’s health 
To hustle the Aryan brown: 

For the ‘‘hristian riles, and the Aryan smiles, 
And it weareth the Christian down; 

Aud the end of the fight is a tombstone white 
With the name of the late deceased : 

And the epitaph drear, ‘‘ a fool lies here 
Who tried to hustle the East.”’ 


Kipling is himself a good illustration of what 
India does for us. To my mind the man’s complete 
cosmopolitanism is his great power. He thinks and 
feels in all the languages and climes of earth. He has 
the freedom of the seven continents, as well as of the 
seven seas. If he had been merely an Englishman 
or an American, or resident of any European con- 
tinental state, this freedom of range would not have 
been his. He got it in India. . 

Here, indeed, we are in a place apart—free from the 
narrow concerns of contemporaneous history, yet so 
situated that we are in touch with all that is going on. 
It is very noticeable that knowledge of Indian affairs 
is ridiculously narrow and incorrect in America, and 
even in England. But for reasons patent to us all, 
we here in India get correct and quite full knowledge 
of all parts of the world. Westudy contemporary 
events very much as the historian contemplates the 
occurrences of centuries that have gone by. The 
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whole panorama of the world’s life passes before us. 
Weare not of it; we are out of the fray though the 
Transvaal did excite us a little. And so we acquire a 
serene, observant and almost omniscient habit. When 
we leave India and descend to the level of life in 
Western lands, we realise a distinct loss in dignity of 
personal position. We are no longer among the gods 
on Olympus ; but ordinary mortals, with even more 
than ordinary insignificance; and we cannot escape 
a feeling ot regret for the change. 

India is very large; itis aroomy place. Its hun- 
dreds of millions of native inhabitants do crowd each 
other; but we foreigners enjoy ample elbow-room. 
With the exception ofa few unfortunate places, like 
Bombay and Calcutta, the average European in India 
gets about as much room as princes or millionaires 
in other lands enjoy. His bungalow stands in grounds 
larger than some royal palaces possess. His Aryan 
brethren are crowded away out of sight and almost 
out of hearing in a distant corner of the large 
compound. And this peculiar privilege of monopo- 
lizing the particular locality where it pleases him 
to be, is enjoyed not only in his own house, but 
nearly everywhere else. Whether at the gate of 
acrowded railway platform or on the streets ofa 
busy city, way is always made for him. He 
hustles others sometimes, but it is only in most ex- 
ceptional cases that the Indian dreams of hustling 
him. And so he lives and moves, and has his being 
in semi-royal state which adds immensely to his dig- 
nity and comfort and relieves him of many of the 
annoyances which worry average humanity in this 
crowded world. And so when one steps out of the 
repose and freedom of this roomy life into the push- 
ing, hustling crowds of Europe and America, is it 
strange that he sighs for the land in which he gener- 
ally escaped such annoyances, and where his person 
was almost as inviolate as that of the sovereign her- 
self! 
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Take it all together, this world of ours is an in- 
teresting place ; but when we have gone over its list 
of attractions we find that the human element is. the 
great centre of interest. Earth’s most famous local- 
ities owe their distinction to the fact that men have 
done something at these places or written some- 
thing about them. The matchless grandeur of 
the Himalaya is wanting in interest through 
lack of human association. But India, the India of 
to-day, is full of people. The human element every- 
where forces itself upon our attention, and on this 
account also India lays hold of us witha tight grip. 
Yes, there are people in India. There is such a theme 
as the people of India. Sometimes a missionary on 
furlough is so unwise as to give an address on the 
‘‘People of India’’: and for his punishment his big 
subject runs away with him, and when he has finished 
his address one half his audience will say it is no use 
to attempt the evangelization of such degraded 
people, while the other half will cry out, ‘‘ It is need- 
less sending missionaries to India, for the people 
there are better than we are ourselves’’; and so the 
poor lecturer wishes he had held his tongue. 

There are not only some two hundred and eight 
millions of people out here, but each one of the number 
is several individuals. A veteran missionary once told 
me that at one time she was engaged to be married ; 
but when the man discovered there were so many of 
her, he backed out of his agreement. This it is which 
makes the Indian such a puzzle. He is the despair of 
those who would analyze and classify him. Personally, 
I have reached the conclusion, that the Native of India 
is inscrutable, and he is so because he can be so 
many men at once. It is not strange that such 
people are a mystery, and that they fascinate and 
surprise us constantly with some unexpected ex- 
hibition of strength or weakness, of virtue or vice. 
I cannot give all of the last minute of my paper to 
specification of these peculiarities. A few illustra- 
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tions are all I can give. You may find those who are 
devout Christians yet holding on to idolatry. There 
are men of honor and honesty who are habitually un- 
truthful. The transparent simplicity of childhood 
is seen in those who are masters of intrigue. Adepts 
in trickery are themselves as gullible as children. 
Faithful beyond praisein some things and in other 
things just the reverse. Tender-hearted as women, 
yet sometimes cruel as savages. Loving their child- 
ren passionately, yet neglecting them. Placing ex- 
treme emphasis on blood relationship, yet allowing 
members of their own family to die from neglect. 
Indolent, yet capable of more strenuous effort than 
Europeans. Saving by cowries, and on occasion 
spending like princes. Among such people, the 
possibilities of new combinations of conduct and 
character are infinite. And so it comes to pass that 
the Indian is always surprising us. He shows us 
something new each day of life. We grow accustom- 
ed to this endless variety ; and we miss it sadly when 
we go to live in commonplace lands and among com- 
monplace people ; and, realising that life has lost much 
of its flavour, our hearts turn with longing towards 
India—The Land of Regrets. 


HARDWAR. 


WHEN Lord William Bentinck made suttee a crime 
punishable with death, he offended one of the most 
sacred prejudices of millions under his authority. 
Hindus believe that it is a widow’s duty to become a 
suttee; and some affirm that a true wife, if forcibly 
prevented from sacrificing herself on the funeral 
pile, will not be restrained from the sacrifice, but 
wiil die by spontaneous combustion. To forbid under 
pain of capital punishment a religious ceremony, 
considered indispensable to the salvation of the per- 
sons concerned, was a high-handed act of interference 
with the religious convictions of the people: yet it 
was done, because a courageous and humane Gov- 
ernment believed it ought to be done; and the result 
of their action is its best vindication. It must not 
be forgotten, however, that in suppressing suttee, 
the Government of India had not only the support 
of public opinion in England, but of the whole civ- 
ilized world. ° 

In April 1908 an immense multitude ass: mbled 
at Hardwar for the performance of ceremonies 
pertaining to the Hindu religion. Inafew days the 
multitude left Hardwar, carrying with them the 
seeds of fatal disease wherever they went. The 
amount of devastation wrought through this agency 
may be partially apprehended from the fact that in 
one small district, having a population of about five 
hundred thousand, no less than six thousand persons 
perished of disease disseminated from Hardwar. 
And that which happened in the year i903 has been 
in greater or less degree the yearly experience for 
generations past. The human suffering and loss 
of life caused by the Hardwar fair, and by similar 
gatherings elsewhere, so far exceeds the suffering and 
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death from suttee before its abolition, that the 
loss from suttee appears comparatively insignificant. 
And yet the Hardwar fair and similar gatherings 
are permitted ; and a proposal to deal with them as 
with suttee would doubtless be looked upon as the 
raving of a lunatic. Some would say none buta mad 
man “would think of interfering with the religious 
privileges of some two hundred millions of Hindus. 

Others would argue that such an act would bea 
violation of the Queen’ s Proclamation of 1858. Others 
would say that to forbid such gatherings would be 
a violation of the natural rights of man, and antag- 
onistic to the genius of British institutions, and 
in opposition to the spirit of the age. And yet others 
might urge that the interests of Indian railways. 
would suffer so much that the thing is not be thought 
of. And so, some for one reason, and some for 
another, would pronounce it altogether impracticable 
to put a stop to this great public evil. 

It is not altogether an easy matter to say just 
what is the duty of the Government of India in the 
matter. This much, however, may be affirmed, that 
the vast amount of human suffering and mortality 
directly associated with the Hardwar fair makes it 
the duty of Government to look into the matter, and 
ascertain, first, whatis the toll of human life which 
the fair collects ; and secondly, whether Government 
have any right to interfere; and lastly, whether 
Government interference would be prudent or 
effectual. If it is the duty of Government to know all 
that can be known about the condition of the people, 
then the duty of getting at the facts concerning the fair 
is undeniable. The sut/ee precedent shows that Gov- 
ernment have the right to interfere with the religious 
customs of the people when those customs are serious 
dangers to public welfare. If it be urged that suttee 
is somuch likemurder that it has a criminal quality 
about it which does not inhere in the Hardwar case, 
and therefore Government hada right to interfere 
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then which they now do not have, we may 
reply that not the prevention of crime but the pre- 
servation of human life was the end sought by Lord 
Bentinck’s government ;and this is the end in view 
with regard to interfering with MHardwar. The 
resemblance which sut‘ee bears to murder was not 
essential to the case, though this made it easier for 
Government to forbid the practice. The absence of 
anything criminal about Hardwar complicates the 
case; but if Government had undoubted right to 
forbid sacrifice of life by suttee, it would not be an 
easy tasis to show that Government do not possess 
equal right to protect the victims of Hardwar. 

And while on the question of rights in the case, 
the rights of the public to protection from Hardwar 
should not be forgotten. Weare not all Hindus ; and 
though Hindus, as aclass, may be willing to run the 
risk for the sae of the religous benefits supposed to 
flow from the Hardwar fair, they have no right to make 
others suffer. While Government guarantee religious 
liberty toall, it is an acknowledged principle that 
men of one creed shall not make their religious 
observances a nuisance to others. Now if anything 
pertaining to Hinduism may be styled a great public 
nuisance, itis this same Hardwar business. And the 
sufferers have a right to appeal to Government for 
protection; and it would be difficult to show that 
Government have right to grant the request and give 
the desired protection 

But while the right to interfere is established by 
precedent, and is also based on the duty of Govern- 
ment to protect all who are under their authority, 
the prudence and practicability of such a step are 
not so manifest. Seventy-five years ago there was 
scarcely such a thing as Indian public opinion in 
existence. Now, however, there is such athing; it is 
steadily increasing in influence ; and the majority of 
the leaders of public opinion show such fondness for 
adverse criticism of all Government action, that it 
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is absolutely certain that an attempt to close the 
Hardwar fair would be made the most of by those 
who are always on the catch for occasion to bring 
the conduct of Government into disfavour among the 
people. So then, though the Government is :far 
stronger now than it was seventy-five years ago, it 
must pay more regard to the wishes of the people 
than in earlier times. It is discouraging to find 
discussion inevitably tending to this conclusion, that 
though the evil complained of is great, and though 
the public have an undoubted right to appeal for 
protection, there is virtually no ground for hoping 
that Government can do or will do anything for our 
relief. ‘*‘ We must grin and bear it.” 


BAD NEIGHBOURS. 


A BAD neighbour belongs to that class of phe- 
nomena which seems to exist for the sole pur- 
pose of making trouble for others. Among farm- 
ers, a bad neighbour is one who does not keep 
up his fences; whose cattle are constantly tres- 
passing, and whose fields are filled with foul weeds 
that are allowed to go to seed, making it almost 
impossible for others to keep their land clean. 
Among nations are several varieties of the bad 
neighbour. The neighbour who encroaches, and;the 
neighbour who allows his criminal classes to make 
his territory the base from which to invade other’s 

. territory ; the neighbour whose disregard of sani- 
tary laws makes it dangerous for others to go near 
him ; the exclusive neighbour who builds a high wall 
about his own territory and allows no stranger 
to set foot on it; the neighbour whose territories 
are always ablaze with fires of revolution or rebel- 
lion which constantly threaten to spread out into 
other regions; and the neighbour who is so weak 
that he is the easy prey of any ambitious unscrupu- 
lous neighbour who may chose to disturb him. This 
last variety of bad neighbour is the worst of all; if 
we are to judge by the trouble which directly or 
indirectly is caused by his weakness. Egypt and 
other outlying portions of the Turkish Empire be- 
long to this last class of bad neighbours. If Eng- 
land and Russia ever come to blows, it is more 
likely to be over Persia than any other matter. 
Morocco is another bad neighbour of this sort, and 
if England and France were not both determined 
to be at peace with each other, there would soon be 
war between them on account of this decadent 
state. 
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The Russo-Japanese war could not be avoided, 
because both countries have bad neighbours, too 
weak to properly care for themselves. A strong 
China would have kept Russia out of Manchuria. 
A strong Korea would have saved Japan from fear 
of Russian aggression vid Korea, and would also 
have kept back Japan from acquiring such interests 
in Korea that control of the peninsula had become 
essential to the prosperity of the island empire of 
the East. We condemn territorial aggression ; might 
is not right; our moral sense is offended when we 
see the strong preying upon the weak. Neverthe- 
less, such things seem inevitable. It is simply the 
survival of the fittest, which among nations means 
the destruction of those who cannot fight. Where 
thereis a highly organized community of nations, 
as in Europe, international agreements and jealous- 
ies preserve the smaller states from destruction. 
Belgium, Holland and Switzerland would be a con- 
stant menace to the peace of Europe were it not 
that their independent national existence is guaran- 
teed by the European concert. This European con- 
cert has, however, nothing altruistic about it ; and 
pure selfishness of that more correct form, called 
self-interest, is the sentiment which underlies it. 
When national interests are not concerned, few 
governments trouble themselves with regard to the 
affairs of others. 

This is the difficulty with regard to both Siam 
and Persia. It matters little to the other Euro- 
pean nations whether Siam be appropriated by Eng- 
landor France;and unless that weak country can 
follow the example of Japan, and develop strength 
sufficient to carefor itself, England and France will 
be left to divide thespoil between them—a proce- 
dure that is as dangerous to peace as it is inevit- 
able. So, too, with regard to Persia. !t is ex- 
tremely desirable that the autonomy of that state 
be maintained ; but the events of the last twenty-five 
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years show that itis Persia’s destiny to be gradu- 
ally absorbed by Russia. England must either look 
quietly on while the Russian Empire extends its 
boundaries down to the Persian Gulf ;or she must 
fight to preserve Persian independence ; or she 
must prevent Russia’s absorption of the whole of 
Persia by herself following the example of Russia, 
and extend the western boundary of British India 
to the mouth of the Euphrates. The European con- 
cert is not likely to make the preservation of Persia 
a question of serious consideration ; and so England 
and Russia must settle the matter between them 
the best way they can. 

British Southern Asia is unfortunate in its 
neighbours, who seem to have in their number 
nearly every variety of bad neighbour: Persia, 
Afghanistan, Tibet, Nepaul, Bhutan and Siam! What 
a list! Vhereis not a desirable neighbour among 
them. Nepaul is the least objectionable of the lot ; 
but Nepaul rigidly excludes all Europeans ; and, 
through eight degrees of longitude, people living 
in Behar, Oudh and Rohilkhand, look up wistfully 
towards the mountains of Nepaul which they are 
not allowed to enter. Afghanistan, Tibet and Nepaul 
each has its own peculiar form of badness, and, 
as neighbours, all are extremely aggravating. Still, 
even such aloofness is not quite so bad as the 
steady onward pressure of an irresistible encroach- 
ing neighbour ; and so we endure our bad neigh- 
bours, and try to comfort ourselves with the thought 
that matters might be worse. Let us be thankful 
that it is as well with us asit is; and that the 
great octopus, whose tentacles reach from Fin- 
land to Korea, has not yet entangled us in its 
fearful coil. 


THE MAP OF AFRICA. 


Ir isan ominous fact that the native capacity and 
possible attainments of the Negro is a question of 
serious discussion in the United States of America, 
a country in which nearly ten million Negroes are 
now domiciled. Passion, prejudice, ignorance and 
political partisanship have such a controlling influence 
upon the discussion that much of what is said and 
written on the subject is unworthy of serious con- 
sideration, and darkens rather than illuminates the 
problem. Booker Washington and his magnificent 
work at Tuskegee are held up on one side as proof of 
what the Negro is or can become. The increasingly 
degraded condition of the coloured race in America is, 
on the other hand, urged as proof of the impossibility 
of elevating the race. An illustration of the way 
men write about the Negro race is found in the follow- 
ing paragraph, taken from the editorial columns of an 
influential Anglo-Indian newspaper :— 


To thoronghly understand the question, it is necessary to 
remember that the native African is a savage pure and simple. 
He has no civilization of his own, no political traditions; he is singu- 
larly devoid of a moral sense, the sole restraining influences which 
he knows being hisdread of the spirit-world and, amongst white men, 
the fear of discovery and punishment. In the scale of evolution he 
is many generations below the lowest European, and, even with 
the artificial aids of education and religion, centuries must elapse 
before he could be transformed into a civilized being, as we under- 
stand civilization to-day. 


This altogether extreme opinion but indirectly 
affects the question in America, where the Negroes 
have been domiciled for some two hundred years, 
and where many of those now rated as Negroes are 
of mixed African and European blood. It is not, 
however, intended to hazard a decision of the question, 
but to examine fora moment the testimony which 
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the African continent itself gives concerning the. 
character of its native races. The map of any con- 
tinent is a more thought-inspiring picture than the 
greatest painting ever put on canvas. Each separate 
country is a history ; each city is a poem ; each river 
is a song ; boundary lines are tragedies ; mountain 
ranges are arbiters of destiny ; deserts are the frown 
of the Almighty, and fertile, populous plains are His 
smile. Each continent was originally the heritage 
of its native races ; the map shows what these races 
have made of their heritage ; and hence it is that the 
map of Africa is a reliable witness to the character 
and achievements of the native African. Let the map. 
then speak for the people of Africa. 

A few years ago the European Powers completed 
their division of the African continent among them- 
selves ; and a large map of Africa, published in 1898, 
shows exactly what portions of the continent are 
claimed by the British, French, German, Portu- 
guese, Italian, and Spanish Governments, severally. 
And when these portions have been counted out, all 
that remains of the entire continent, from the 
. Mediterranean to the Cape of Good Hope is Abyssinia ;. 
for the Moor is an Arab and the little republic of 
Liberia is really a United States Protectorate. The 
testimony of the map is conclusive. Whatever ca- 
pacity the native African may or may not have, this. 
is certain, that he has suffered foreigners to seize 
almost the whole of his ancestraldomain. Sometimes, 
as in the case of Poland, a brave-spirited and capable 
race is so hopelessly overpowered that, in spite of 
supreme effort and self-sacrifice, its territory be- 
comes the prey of strangers, and the national exist- 
ence obliterated. But such has not been the case in 
Africa. The continent has been divided among 
European nations, because the native inhabitants have 
generally made such feeble resistance to invasion 
and conquest and servitude. Daniel O’Connel’s taunt 
to his own countrymen, whom he wished to rouse 
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into rebellion, more fittingly belongs to the Africans. 

‘Hereditary bondsmen! know yenot who would 
be free, himself must strike the blow.’’ 

The African cannot plead that his country has 
been seized by older races who have consequently 
advanced farther along the way of civilization and 
power. While yet the whole of Europe out of Greece 
was in barbarism, the world’s highest civilization 
found a home in Africa; and not only in the north, 
but down in Mashonaland, the ruins and relics of a 
remote civilization show that Africa has had abundant 
time to emerge from savage barbarism. The North 
American Indian, shut off for centuries from the 
world’s life and the world’s progress, remained a 
savage. The African has no such excuse. He has 
been content to remain in barbarism while in contact 
with the civilization of Hurope and Asia ; and because 
he has remained in barbarism, men of other races 
are asking if it is possible for the Negro to be any- 
thing else thana barbarian. ‘Fhe physical advantages 
of Africa are inferior to those of Europe and Asia ; 
yet the continent is not without natural wealth and 
opportunity for development. The great waterways, 
the Nile, Congo and Niger still flow, for the most 
part, through undeveloped territory. With the ex- 
ception of the Sahara, there are comparatively few 
places unfit to become the homes of prosperous com- 
munities. The African’s heritage is not the best, 
but it is good. He is the manof the parable to whom 
was given one talent, while three and five were given 
to Asia and Europe, and the one talent has now been 
taken from him and given to the one who has ten. 

Looking over the map of Europe and of Asia 
we find many monuments to the genius, or bravery 
or patriotism or enterprise or industry of the natives 
of those continents. But where on the map of Africa 
shall we look for the spot on which any African, within 
the last thousand years, has left similar signs of some- 
thing worthily accomplished. Perhaps an exception 
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can be found on Zulu battle-fields, but the few in- 
stances that are found accentuate the general dearth 
of all testimonials to what the African has done for 
himself and for his country. If it be true that ‘‘ what 
man has done that will man do,” then the map of 
Africa to-day gives sad testimony concerning what 
may beexpected of the African generations hence. 
In older maps of Africa some three hundred miles of 
sea coast west of the mouth of the Niger is called the 
Slave Coast. The name is not found on the latest 
maps, and this indicates that the African slave-trade 
is ended. But the memory of the name remains; and 
its testimony is this, that the native African is the 
man who for centuries was singled out as the one 
among the families of mankind who would submit to 
slavery most patiently, and whom it was profitable to 
enslave. There is hope for the African in Christianity 
alone ; but though the African temperament is highly 
emotional, and the African is very susceptible to 
religious influence, it must be admitted that in all 
the annals of evangelical Christianity, the most con- 
spicuous illustrations of the divorce of morals from 
religion are found among Africans. When preachers 
of the Gospel in Negro communities can be openly 
guilty of theft, lying and sexual immorality, and yet 
maintain authority and influence, the paradox can only 
be explained on the supposition that the Negro is yet 
back in the darkness of three thousand years ago, 
and that there is little hope of bringing him speedily 
up to the level of the twentieth century. He is still 
back in the twilight and must be judged by the stand- 
ards of that age. Among the nations of grown men 
he is yet a child, and it is not strange that most men 
nsist he should receive child’s treatment. 


TWO IRISHMEN. 


A FELLOW-countryman of the late Lord Dufferin 
found the following paragraph in an Irish paper, and 
was so pleased with it that he asked for its re-publica- 
tion with remarks :— 


Lord Dufferin, on the eve of his departure for India, bethought 
him of an old historic ruin—-a former stronghold of the O’ Neils— 
which stood on his estate near Belfast. Summoning his steward, 
Dan Mulligan, he took him to the castie, and drew a line with his 
stick around it to show where he wanted a protection wall to be 
built. 


He then set off upon his mission, secure of the preservation of 
this grand historic ruin. On his return home the first thing he 
thought of was his fine old castle which he hastened to view. It 
was gone! Herubbed hiseyes and looked again. Yes; gone it 


certainly was, leaving no trace behind. He summoned Dan. 
** Dan, where’s the castle?” 


‘The castle, my lord? That ould thing ! ShurelI pulled it 
down to build the wall wid !’’ 


This is quite worthy of a place in the ‘ Latifa’’ ; 
but the sender requests an editorial on the item, and 
asks, ‘‘What lesson is there in it?’’ The sender 
evidently found a lesson in it; but as he was capable 
of extracting the moral, so too would others be; and 
would enjoy it better than an editorial moral ready 
made. As a Hibernian oracle no longer occupies the 
editorial chair of the Witness, itis rather too much 
to ask ordinary mortals to see through and around 
and across such an incident. Only eyes accustom- 
ed to look at things through the reek of burning 
peat can do justice tosucha specimen. Probably the 
most obvious suggestion or inference from the item 
is this, that when two Irishmen attempt to do any- 
thing they generally make a mess of it. Which is no 
doubt the reason why Irishmen, who have such 
brilliant records in all other parts of the world, so 
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signally. fail in managing the affairs of Ireland. 
Lord Dufferin succeeded finely in Canada, India, the 
Levant, Rome and Paris; but he and Dan Mulligan 
together made a ridiculous failure of it. 

A moralising Solomon might perhaps find in the 
incident an illustration of the proverb, ‘‘ Understand- 
ings usually lead to misunderstandings.’’ Lord Duffe- 
rin evidently took it for granted that Dan Mulligan 
knew why the wall was needed. He ‘ understood ”’ 
that Dan knew all about it, while evidently he knew 
nothing of it. For it is inconceivable that Dan know- 
ing the wall was built: to save the ruin could have 
demolished the ruin to build the wall. Some will 
perhaps say that Dan did know the ruin was to be 
preserved ; and, being the Irishman he was, tore it 
down to prevent its destruction. If the Hibernian . 
intellect can find its way in sucha labyrinth, surely 
no other can keep it company. Insanity would be 
the result of attempting it. 

Clearing our eyes of the peat smoke which so 
obscures our perception of Dan Mulligan’s logical 
processes, a plain lesson is discerned in the incident 
which can be comprehended even by those who are 
destitute of Irish wit. Dan Mulligan and his master 
were each so absorbed in his own affairs, that each 
one failed to give due consideration to the affairs of 
the other. Each failed to put himself in the other’s 
place. Lord Dufferin was thinking only of saving 
the ruin ; his steward was thinking only of the wall 
he had to build. Each failed to apprehend the stand- 
point of the other, and trouble followed. The world 
is filled with Dufferins and Mulligans who are con- 
stantly at cross purposes, because they do not take 
time and trouble to properly apprehend each other. 
The parent, or teacher, or legislator, or theologian, 
or missionary, etc., is so absorbed in his own view of 
the case, that he fails to do justice to the child, or pupil, 
or citizen, or non-Christian with whom he has to do; 
and for this reason alone zealous and well-intentioned 
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effort often fails to accomplishits purpose. If all the 
Dufferins especially make it their duty to get at 
Mulligan’s idea of things, fewer mistakes will be 
_ made. 

And yet itis possible the particular lesson for 
the sake of which this rare paragraph was pointed 
out, has not yet been mentioned. Is this the lesson 
that sometimes would-be-reformers destroy more 
than they save? Men are sometimes so intent upon 
building their own particular wall that they do not 
consider what old castles they are demolishing to 
get materials. Ruralindustries are sacrificed for the 
sake of urban prosperity. A hundred thousand 
village looms are used to build up one great cotton 
mill. The old attractive type of Indian social life 
disappears to make room for that non-descript pro- 
duction called ‘‘ Young India,’’ which flounders about 
in painful attempts to ‘find itself.”” Belief in old 
faiths is destroyed ; the binding restraining authority 
of old customs is thrown down and out of the debris a 
host of Dan Mulligans are trying to build their little 
walls. Was thisin the mind of him who sent the 
paragraph? Is this the lesson he finds in it? The 
lesson is certainly there ; and a very solemn lesson it 
is for every man who seeks to destroy the old and 
replace it with something better. Who knows? 

It was a missionary who thought. there was a 
lesson in the incident; and he sent the paragraph to 
another missionary for use ina missionary journal. 
It would seem then to have somewhere init a lesson 
for missionaries. This evidently was in the mind of 
the sender. Are we then Dufferins or Mulligans ? 
Aze we trying to preserve picturesque edifices of 
belief, or are weruthlessly destroying things of 
romantic beauty and interest in order to build a 
blank wall around - nothing? Seekers after truth 
must be fearless, and if there isa lesson for us in 
Dan Mulligan’s wall, we must face it squarely, no 
matter where the sparks or chips or mud may fly. 
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No doubt many non-Christians believe that we are 
really Dan Mulligans; that we are destroying that 
which is of value and building an ugly wall around 
nothing. We know that this view of the case is ut- 
terly wrong. All that is good, all that is lovely, all 
that adorns humanity, all that shelters the modesty 
of woman, conserves the sanctity of the home, the 
stability of society, —-all such things we would leave 
untouched. Not one carved stone would we remove 
from its place; not one ivy-covered wall would we 
strip of its adornment. Perhaps Dan Mulligan’s 
mistake is held up to us as a warning to deal gently 
with all thatis old and moss-grown; and to carefully 
measure each step we take, and note exactly where 
each blow falls, lest peradventure in our attempts to 
re-build, we do more harm than good. The possibility 
of making such mistakes is evidently the lesson the 
Mulligan incident conveys to missionaries. 


IDEAS, NOT OPINIONS. 


.®” INASMUCH as every man has a head on his 
shoulders, it seems to be the Creator’s plan that every 
man should do his own thinking. It is true, indeed, 
that many heads appear to be of little use as think- 
ing machines ; still this does not authorise those who 
are more fortunate to usurp the thinking function of 
the multitude. Tosome extent, at least, every man 
must think for himself ; and the more he does of it 
the better for himself, although sometimes it is 
inconvenient for his neighbours. Even in the army it 
is beginning to be understood that the soldier must 
not only obey orders but do a little thinking as well. 
Formerly it was not so. A _ private, when asked 
why he had not followed the strict letter of his 
orders, replied, ‘‘I thought soand so.’ ‘ What 
right had you to think ? ’’ thundered the officer. But 
we are wiser now ; and a part of the drill and train- 
ing a soldier now receives is specially designed 
for the purpose of teaching each man towse his own 
thinking machine. And so it is wherever there is 
progress. The great outcry against educational 
methods in this country is based upon the belief 
that from the primary school to the university the 
student is not required to think for himself as he 
ought to, and as he must do if he ever accomplishes 
anything. ut this defect is not limited to educa- 
tional work ; in nearly all departments of human 
activity there is too little thinking done by the 
multitude, and men are generally willing to allow a 
few individuals to keep them supplied with opinions 
ready made. 

Some years ago, when travelling in Kumaon with 
a fellow-missionary, the writer and his companion 
were threatened with attack by an ox that was grazing 
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in a field below the road, and so could not get at the 
travellers. The writer called his friend’s attention to 
the fact that the unfriendly ox had straight, sharp 
horns ; and asked if he had not noticed that generally 
bad-tempered, dangerous cattle were those with 
sharp horns ; while those which had harmless horns 
were usually of milder disposition. The friend, how- 
ever, was sceptical and said he did not believe that the 
possession of a pair of sharp horns necessarily involved 
the disposition to use them. Whatever may be the 
truth concerning oxen, it is generally true among men, 
that the possessor of a pair of sharp horns is dis- 
posed to use them, and the remainder of the herd 
are willing that he should do so. Put a penina 
man’s hand, and give him the opportunity of writing 
for the public, and it will not be long ere he begins to 
think he hasthe right to tell the public what their 
opinions should be. He would usurp their thinking 
functions. Putaman ina pulpit, or on a.platform, or 
in a chair a little higher than other men’s, and un- 
consciously almost he begins to speak with authority ; 
he has discovered that he has a pair of sharp horns 
on his head, and his instinct leads him to use them. 
And, unfortunately, the multitude pander to these 
weaknesses and obediently listen to the voice of the 
oracle. 

Journalists have greater opportunities of control- 
ling opinion than have any other class of men; 
and, being themselves but men, they fall into tempta- 
tion, and adopt the autocratic, dictatorial method 
which assumes that the writer is not only capable 
of doing his own thinking, but also the thinking 
of others. And the remainder of the herd too often 
encourage their leaders in this vice. A journal, 
a newspaper, is supposed to give news, information ; 
to suggest topics for thought, ideas, etc., and readers 
of periodicals bave a right to look to them for informa- 
tion. Unfortunately, most readers turn to their 
favourite journals for opinions rather than facts or 
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ideas ; and the writers, knowing this, are encour- 
aged to continued usurpation of others’ thinking 
function. And in course of time public writers seem 
to be observed by the idea that their own opinions 
are authoritative; and that itis presumption for 
others to hold opinons contrary to their own. 

Putting a pen in a man’s hand makes him none 
the wiser ; placing a man in an editorial chair makes 
his opinion no more authoritative than before ; 
except that now, being in a position where he gets 
fuller information, he is pro tanto better prepared 
to give intelligent opinions. Like Dr. Buckley, the 
editor should ever strive to attain omniscience ; and 
like Dr. Buciley, too, he should be ready to acknowl- 
edge that he has not attained to it. Sometimes 
readers find fault with editorial articles that they are 
inconclusive. That the article on temperance, or 
education, or some particular phase of morality or 
immorality does not reach a definite conclusion. 
They look for an ex cathedr@é statement and they 
find none. It is better to leave most matters undecid- 
ed. It is better to excite thought among readers 
than to cram them with opinions : an interrogation 
point isa sign and a promise of progress. The 
writer, as also the school teacher, who can seta score 
or two of lively interrogation points dancing about 
in people’s brains, does far more for human progress 
than the one who feeds them with the soporitic .of 
autocratic opinion. Living creatures are diversified ; 
no two exactly alike. The figures cast in the foundry 
are the exact copy of the pattern, and they are 
lifeless. 


LUCKNOW TO PAURI. 


Tuk session of his annual conference is the great 
event of the year in the life of a Methodist prea cher. 
While yet a junior, he goes to conference with some 
anxiety, and perhaps a little trepidation, not know- 
ing what shall befall him there. if he isa senior, 
he goes up with his head full of schemes which he 
intends to push through conference and his heart set 
upon certain things which he thinks he must have ; 
including, of course, a better appointment for him- 
self, or re-appointment to his old field if so be he 
desires no change. He returns from conference a 
wiser, and sometimes a more sober man. The wings 
of imagination have been clipped, and before him 
are the realities ofa year’s wor«, illuminated and 
perhaps made attractive by whatever of faith and 
hope and zeal and love he is able to turn upon them 
by the search light of his own purpose and personal 
ity. On his way to conference the consciousness of 
many shortcomings rests rather heavily upon him ; 
on his return the burden of responsibility feels 
lighter because he intends to do better this year 
than the last. so then, whether going to conference 
or returning from it, the average Methodist preach- 
er has quite enough to occupy his thought, with- 
out paying particular attention to what may be ex- 
perienced on the way. But, being both an observing 
anda reflecting individual, and, moreover, being al- 
ways under the necessity of gathering together the 
five loaves and two small fishes which, with the 
Master’s blessing added, furnish the food he must 
give his people, he naturally falls into the habit of 
looking for ‘‘sermons in stones, books in the run- 
ning brooks, and good (God ?) in every thing.” 
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In 1861, the Methodist preacher, who is writ- 
ing these notes, travelled from Lucknow to Shah- 
jahanpur by ‘‘dooli’’; in 1905, he went by the 
Panjab mail. The doolitook thirty hours’ continu- 
ous travel to make the one hundred miles, and 
required the services of ninety men; the Panjab 
mail made the run in one-ninth of the time, and 
with about one-ninetieth of the discomfort. The 
dooli cost Rs. 23; a comfortable second class by 
the mail is Rs. 3-2-0. The trials and temptations 
ofa railway run from Lucknow to Shahjahanpur 
are few, and are only experienced at the begin- 
ning and close of the journey. The trials and 
temptations of a dooli ride of one hundred miles 
can only be apprehended by those who have ex- 
perienced them. It is the writer’s conviction that 
if canonization can be merited by a sinful mortal 
that man earns the honour who has travelled one 
hundred miles by dooli without losing temper, or 
using violent language, or lamenting the fate which 
required him to pass through such experiences. 
Obviously the moral is that the present days are 
better than the past, since the mail train is such 
an improvement upon the dooli. But unfortunately 
this change has brought with it other changes of 
an undesirable character; and the preacher, look- 
ing at things from his own standpoint, and com- 
paring the coolies at the railway stations with his 
old dooli-bearers, feels that he must be allowed 
some mental reservations when he is asked to ack- 
nowledge that the present days are better than the 
. past. 

The one hundred and sixty-seven miles from 
Shahjahanpur to the railway terminus at Kotdwara 
were comfortably traversed in a train which made 
the convenience of the public its ideal of excellence ; 
and though not so speedy as the mail train, was 
much more in harmony with the methods and 
wishes of the multitudes using it. The mail train 
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“gets there’? in fewer hours, and by so doing 
ministers to the wants, rather than the necessities, 
of the few whose great ambition appears to be the 
annihilation of space. But there is more fun and 
more comfort travelling by the slower train, while 
there is the pleasant consciousness of being more 
in harmony with one’s environment than when rush- 
ing along at forty miles an hour. In the good 
old days of dooli travelling one could choose his own 
hours of travel; but railway time-tables are in- 
exorable, except for stationmasters and engine- 
drivers; and although it is only sixty-seven miles 
from Moradabad to Kotdwara, the preacher had to 
spend eleven hours on the road, the hours being 
those usually devoted to dinner and sleep. In this 
particular the old was preferable to the new. 

At Kotdwaraan army of coolies brought back 
the good old days; and the preacher who had passed 
a sleepless night wishing for the old times when 
he could choose his own hours of travel, now incon- 
sistently lamented that he could not travel by train 
the remaining fifty miles of his journey, instead of 
spending three days on the road, necessarily suit- 
ing his pace to the speed of the eighteen coolies who 
carried his wife’s ‘“‘dandi”’ and all the impedimenta 
pertaining to methods of civilized life. The first 
march is ordinarily fourteen miles ; but just now it 
is twenty ; for the direct route is closed where the 
Lansdowne cart-road is to pass a precipitous rock, 
and a temporary road has been taken over the hill. 
The particular rock which is giving so much trouble 
to the road-makers is known as the Durga Debi, and 
in former times a shrine was located there. As 
the preacher’s unwilling pony climbed the difficult 
path, and with still greater unwillingness slid or 
slithered down the muddy, slippery slope on the 
farther side, his rider spent the 135 minutes in 
rather uncomplimentary reflections upon the obstruct- 
ive character of durga debis in general, and this 
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debi in particular. When he passed that way six 
months ago Durga Debi made him go six miles out 
of his way, and another six months are likely to 
pass ere the obstacle is altogether removed. That 
Durga Debi is there, and that it is an obstructive 
thing are both undeniable statements ; that engineers 
are at work upon it, that it will take a long time to 
remove it, and that it will finally be removed, are 
also undeniable statements. The candid investigator 
will give due consideration to each of the five points 
mentioned. Toomit or ignore any one of the five is 
neither wise nor honest. 

On the morning of the third day in the moun- 
tains the preacher and his pony began the journey 
of 23 miles which was to take them from the foggy 
valley of the Naiyar river up to the Adwaini bungalow 
and on to the mission house at Pauri. After riding 
three miles he came out of the dense fog which in 
winter fills the low Himalayan valleys from mid- 
night until mid forenoon ; thence for several miles 
the air was clear with occasional bits of sunshine. 
The dense vapour which filled the valleys and the 
heavy clouds overhead seemed to illustrate the verse 
in Genesis, which says that ‘‘ God divided the waters 
which were under the firmament from the waters 
which were above the firmament.’’ But as the rider’s 
path led him higher and higher he found himself 
again enveloped by vapour; he realised that the fog 
in the valley and the cloud on the mountain top were 
equally disagreeable and destructive of vision. Ig- 
norance, superstition, earthliness, stupidity and 
sloth darken the valley ; pride, scepticism, worldli- 
ness and godlessness shroud the mountain tops, 
and are dispersed with greater difficulty than 
the fog of the valley. If the day is fair the sun 
is sure to clear the valley by the middle of the 
forenoon ; but who can tell when the mountain 
top will reflect the light of the sun unhindered by 
clouds ? 
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Ten miles from his starting point the rider’s 
pony dipped his nose into the soft snow ; and thence 
for seven miles the swish of melting snow falling 
from the tree tops, and the almost forgotten music 
of footsteps in snow and slush brought back to the 
rider memories of Canadian ‘“‘sugar snows,”’ now, alas! 
almost obliterated by the accumulated dust of nearly 
half a century. He thought he had not forgotten his 
Canadian winters; but the feelings which stirred 
within him when he came upon a pool of frozen 
snow-water, showed how faint his memories had be- 
come, and that shadowy memories of mere memor- 
ies and not of realities were about all which the 
numerous years had lefthim. Here and there the 
half-grown acorns in the path showed where the 
monkeys had been feeding: a reminder that this 
was not Canada ; but also a pleasant suggestion of 
the Master’s words, ‘‘ Yet your Heavenly Father feed- 
eth them.” Equally strange and much less comfort- 
ing were the prints of naked human feet in the snow. 
Bare-footed men seem out of place on snow and ice, 
and the preacher felt the incongruity of it ; at the 
same time he was obliged to confess to himself 
that the sight of a naked footprint in slush and 
snow did not make the painful impression upon him 
which such a sight in Canada would have made. 
Either Himalayan snow is not so cold as Canadian 
snow, or the fact that these were the footsteps of 
‘“Natives ’’’? made him less sensitive. The incident 
proved to be the text for a pointed sermon by the 
preacher to himself, in which the preacher accused 
his congregation of habitually living so remote from 
the common people of India that he was not able 
to sympathise with them in their sufferings as he 
could and did sympathise with other people. 

Twenty hours after the preacher reached his 
mountain home, and two hours after his wife arrived, 
a snow-storm set in which lasted for nearly twelve 
hours ; during which travel would have been impos- 
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sible, and which would have imprisoned his wife for 
days at Adwainihad she postponed her departure 
two hours only. Such a narrow escape from seri- 
ous inconvenience, if not positive danger, was the 
last but not the least significant sermon suggested 
along the way from Lucknow to Pauri. Looking out 
of his upper window upon such snow as has scarcely 
been seen in Pauri for a generation, and realising 
what serious consequences would have followed a 
few hours’ delay in travelling, the preacher is ad- 
monished to record his sense of the protection of 


God. 


OLD AND YOUNG. 


THE radical difference between old and young 
almost amounts to difference of. species. The 
difference in capacity, in apprehension, in estimating 
values, in tastes, in ambitions, in ideals of happiness 
is so great that young and old are often mutually 
strangers. The old man looks through eyes so 
unlike the eyes of the young man, that he sees a 
different world ; and the landscape which is spread 
out before the young man’s vision is quite unlike 
that on which old eyes rest. Because of this 
difference there is sometimes serious disagreement 
between old and young. Says the old man, ‘‘I see 
things as they really are; but the young man’s eyes 
are so dazzled by the rainbow tints which play over 
his landscape that his vision is distorted, and his 
perspective is untrue.”’ Says the young man, ‘The 
old man’s eyes are too weak to see far away ; and 
bright colours offend him ; and half the time, instead 
of looking at what is actually around him, his eyes 
are closed,and the remembered visions of his own 
youth are all that he sees.” And so the dispute 
waxes warm. The young man calls the old man “a 
fossil,” ‘‘a mossback”’; the old man replies, ‘‘ young 
folk think old folk are fools, but old folk know young 
folk are fools.” Such disputes and_ bickerings 
should always be avoided; for they can never be 
settled, and generally they serve no other purpose 
than to exhibit the folly of both old and young. 

Yet the difference between old and young is a 
real one; and though it is folly to quarrel about it, 
it is also folly to say or assume that it does not exist. 
Old and young have different powers of vision; and 
the world of realities is not that which either singly 
sees, but that which is seen by both after eliminating 
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the irreconcilable antagonisms found between them. 
It would be a misfortune were things in this world 
described exclusively according to the vision of either 
young or old. Weneed both, for a correct picture. 
The lines and colours the young man paints, and the 
perspective and atmosphere which the old man puts 
on the canvas are both needed; the contribution 
made by each to the complete picture can be indi- 
cated, and an interesting occupation it is to trace the 
outline. Perhaps the most instructive part of such 
investigation is the discovery that the one is the 
complement of the other, and that consequently both 
are necessary. ‘‘Old men for counsel, young men 
for war’ is the unanswerably correct decision of the 
ages. And it gives us valuable guidance in the task 
of mapping out in the field of human activity and of 
opmion the respective places of young and old. 

The old man’s share is of course the most import- 
ant. He can do so many things which the young 
man cannot. Standing on the rock of experience, 
the noonday brightness of certitude shines around 
him. The young man hopes, the old man knows. 
The young man anticipates, the old man remembers. 
The young man’s imagination outlines a wonderful 
engineering achievement which is to carry him 
successfully over the highest pass of ‘‘ hill difficulty.” 
The old man thinks of all his own failures to get over 
the pass, and sets a high value upon the particular 
plan which brought him success. The enthusiasm 
of the young man inspires those who are mounting 
the hill and would make the pass ; but the old man is 
the one best fitted to show the way. The world 
needs them both ; the world’s work can only be well 
done by the united services of old and young. And 
as the world needs both classes, so too are these two 
classes each necessary to the other. An old man 
who keeps himself secluded from associations with 
young men is really in danger of becoming a fossil : 
the young man who places little value upon the 
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experience or wisdom of the old, deprives himselt 
of the most valuable and most necessary influence 
which itis possible for him to gain. He virtually 
throws behind him the wisdom of the ages, and, 
deliberately forsaking beaten paths, he exhausts his 
splendid powers in searching out and clearing and 
making new paths, which in the end may possibly 
lead nowhere. 

_ The morning and the afternoon; spring and 
autumn ; each has its own value, its own beauty, and 
its own joy. Bothare needed for the perfect day : 
both are needed for the fruitful year. A day that is 
all morning, a year that is always spring, would bea 
poor substitute for things as they are. The beauti- 
ful, yet strong and stable arch, which spans the 
gorge, is kept in position by the mutual pressure and 
contact of the opposite sides. Remove either side 
and the other falls. It is well that Nature permits 
the old to remain after they have passed the noontide 
of their powers, for the young need that peculiar 
support and restraint which they get from the old. 
And it is well that in the afternoon of life the old are 
permitted to gain inspiration and enthusiasm from 
the young, without whose presence there would be 
danger of prematurely falling into the imbecility of 
decay. 


AT SIXTY. 


THERE is nothing meritorious in living until one 
is sixty years old, neither does the mere fact of having 
cumbered the earth for eighty, or even one hundred 
years, give a man the right to claim admission to a 
better world when he leaves this. But, on the other 
hand, sucha small proportion of mankind live out 
their threescore years, that one who is privileged 
to see the sixtieth anniversary of his birth is author- 
ized to regard the event as noticeable, though it may 
not be meritorious. Given healthyancestry, a temper- 
ate life, a safe occupation, and a fair immunity from 
the accidents which waylay us in the journey, there 
seems no reason why it should bea rare thing to reach 
thisage. Andif any one should be disposed to pride 
himself upon his threescore years, his pride will vanish 
when he remembers that the responsible places in 
church and state, and science and business, are very 
largely filled by men who are over sixty. The fact 
that the world’s heaviest burdens are borne by men 
whose ages run from sixty to eighty, is itself sufficient 
to take the conceit out of the idler, who may be tempt- 
ed to think that he has accomplished something ex- 
traordinary by living until he is sixty years of age. 

But though the event may have no public in- 
terest, itis an important matter to the individual 
himself. He feels that in passing the sixtieth mile- 
stone he has turned a sharp corner and entered upon 
apart of the way quite different to that which lies be- 
hind him. The man of sixty is by no means an old 
man, yet he feels that he is authorized to begin claim- 
ing for himself some of the privileges of age. He 
feels that he has reached a stage in the road where, 
if he so wishes, he may slacken the pace, and if now 
and then he takes a day off itis nobody’s business. 
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lf at this age he finds himself burdened with debt, a 
poorer man than he was at forty, and compelled to 
work as hard as younger men, whether he wishes it 
or not, he will be disposed to complain of his fate, 
and will think of himself as an ill-used man. If, how- 
ever, his circumstances are easier than before, and he 
finds himself free from serious anxiety concerning 
his worldly affairs, he considers this is according to 
the fitness of things, and that itis right for him to en- 
joy greater freedom from the slavery of daily toil. 
His tastes and habits are not what they were forty 
years ago, but he knows what he likes a great deal 
better than he did then, and he will not admit that his 
capacity for enjoyment is in any way less than for- 
merly. Secure in the calm certainties of experience, 
he has ceased making experiments in life. He has 
learned what it is he wants; he has also learned 
what things areattainable, and what are beyond his 
reach. Ceasing the disappointing search for things 
he cannot get, he is happy because his desires are 
generally fulfilled. 

At sixty most men know the measure of their 
own powers and what Fate has in store for them. 
The dreams and hopes of early life may have been 
disappointed, or they may have been more than ful- 
filled. in either case the man of sixty accepts what 
he now is as the measure of what he is likely to be. 
He now knows his fate, and this brings a great 
quietness and strength to his spirit. He knows the 
place he has to fill in the drama of the world’s life. 
He accepts the part in the play that is assigned to him, 
and is content to play it out. That it is either better 
or worse than the part he once hoped to get, is a mat- 
ter of supreme indifference. The time for realisation, 
for enjoyment, has come, and the realities within his 
grasp are incomparably more important than the 
shadows which once challenged his pursuit. 

The threescore years which lie behind him do 
not create a distressing sense of nearing the end of 
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life. He has as it were so got into the habit of living 
that he expects to go right on. The six decades that 
have passed are a sort of pledge of several more to 
come. The half century since he was a boy seems 
butaspan. His imagination deals with the years to 
come as lightly as memory carries the years that are 
past. In this way he learns to anticipate an indefinite 
extension of the remainder of his life. He contem- 
plates with calmness the possibility of becoming a 
centenarian. He realises the certainty of death more 
vividly than when he was younger, but in his own 
mind the event is as remote as ever. The thought of 
death does not disturb his equanimity. The majority 
of his friends have already left this world, and the 
idea of following them sooner or later has nothing 
uncanny about it. Itis only natural that he should 
go where others are ; and he knows that wherever it 
may be, it will be in God’s universe ; and he is ready 
for any place if God is there. 

The man of sixty so stands in the middle of the 
way that he troubles himself little concerning the 
pastor thefuture. Vain regrets forthe past and vain 
hopes for the future are alike excluded. He knows 
that itis useless to mourn over the mistakes of the past, 
and he also knows that it is vain to anticipate anything 
very different from the present. This knowledge 
leads him to turn his thoughts to the things of to-day. 
Youth lives in the future; oldage dwells onthepast ; in 
the clear strength of sixty, man grasps and uses and 
enjoys the present. 

At sixty, one is emancipated from bondage to 
many masters. Experience of the instability of mun- 
dane affairs makes the man of sixty set high value 
upon the counsel and guidance of God, and it makes 
him comparatively indifferent to the opinions and 
standards of men. If ever manisfreeinthe best sense 
of the word, it is when his threescore years author- 
ize him to stand on his own feet, and think his own 
thoughts and go on his own gait, always in glad 
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obedience to the one being in the universe who has the 
right to command him. Large tolerance of others 
is the natural accompaniment of this freedom. There 
isa sympathetic recognition of individual rights, a 
disposition to deal only with essential matters and 
a generous allowance for the difficulties and limitations 
of life, which make the man ofsixty a safer, kinder 
more patient and wiser administrator of justice than 
younger men. 

Aman of sixty is ordinarily a grandfather, and is. 
conscious of sustaining a relation to all little children 
which makes it possible for him to enjoy their com- 
panionship in an unusual degree. Ihe man of sixty 
does not feel himself called upon to correct the faults or 
condemn the conduct of the little folk. He leaves such 
unpleasant matters to the children’s parents ; and 
judiciously blind to their peccadillos, enjoys their so- 
ciety better even than one of themselves. 'I'hey talk to 
him with afreedom they would not think of using with 
their parents. Secure in this comradeship, they tell 
him of their tricks and little naughtiness with such 
freedom that he forgets the full half century which 
separates his life fromtheirs, and enjoys the rare privi- 
lege of testing inone sweet draught the joys of child- 
hoodand ofage. But we must not tell too much of this 
partof the story, or the children will say we abuse their 
confidence. And as this story must stop some time, let 
it end here with the children, and the obvious remark 
that the great charm of sixty is that it permits one to 
be so much like a boy. 


AT SEVENTY. 


THERE is among men a not unnatural curiosity to 
know what are the feelings of their fellow-creatures 
in the supreme moments “of life. How does one feel 
who knows that he has only one minute more to live ? 
What is it like to stand on the scaffold with the 
hangman’s rope around one’s neck; or to stand on the 
deck of a sinking ship alone in mid- -ocean ? Doubt- 
less it was a touch of. this curiosity which recently 
prompted a friend to ask, ‘What is it like to be 
seventy years old ?”’ The question assumes that 
seventy years of life induce a radical change in man’s 
nature or circumstances which differentiate him 
from what he was before ; and the first answer to the 
‘question is, that there is no such change, and the 
man of seventy is essentially what he was at former 
periods of his adult life. Moreover, the man who is 
seventy has reached this point by such a gradual 
-approach that if there is a difference, he cannot ea sily 
determine just what it is which differentiates him 
from his younger self. Still something by way of 
answer is here attempted. 

At seventy there is a sense of permission to 
take life a little easier, if so be that it is desired. 
‘Three thousand years ago the Hebrew psalmist made 
threescore years and ten the ordinary period of 
human life; and the man who has lived out that 
period naturally considers that he has done a fair 
-day’s ‘work, and has some right to the evening’s 
repose. He remembers the old ‘couplet : 


‘* He that thrives should rise at five; 
He that has thriven may lie till seven.’’ 


And so, if he wishes it, he may, with a clear con- 
science, permit himself to enjoy that greatest of all 
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bodily luxuries, an extra hour in bed. He no longer 
scruples to take the light end of the load, if it comes 
in his way : it does not particularly distress him to 
see -younger men bearing burdens a litte heavier 
than his own; he does not feel like apologising if his 
quarters are more comfortable than others; and 
when he enters a room he naturally drops into the 
most comfortable chair, knowing that others expect 
him to do so. The comparative importance given to 
little matters like these shows that personal physi- 
cal comfort is nota small matter to the man of seventy. 
He is, in fact, rather luxuriously inclined. He enjoys 
life more consciously than younger and busier men. 
His food does not taste quite so sweet as in his 
youth, and his sleep is not so sound ; nevertheless, he 
gets more enjoyment out of living than younger men 
do; and it is because he thinks he has earned the 
right to taste the sweets of existence, and he pays 
more attention to such things than do those who 
have not yet reached the hour of afternoon repose. 
He has nearly finished hoeing his row, and he enjoys 
the shade of the tree, while others are yet toiling in 
the sun. 

Life’s horizon grows wider as the years in- 
crease, and the man of seventy has broader range of 
vision than the man of fifty. His memory reaches 
further back than is possible for younger men; his 
survey of contemporaneous events covers more 
ground, for his experience is greater : and the knowl- 
edge that he has only a few years more to live on 
earth, instead of making him indifferent to the 
future, rather intensifies his desire to know what shall 
be. The man of forty is not particularly anxious to 
know the outcome of the Panama Canal scheme, or 
the fate of the South African colonies, or of Egypt, or 
the Balkan peninsula. He expects to live to see all 
such matters settled, and he can afford to wait. Not 
so the man of seventy. Looking forward, he sees the 
slowly approaching, impenetrable darkness closing 
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in upon his horizon ; and the conviction that he shall 
likely never know what lies behind that cloud, fills 
him with longing to see what is there. Will Russia 
finally reach the North Sea and the Persian Gulf? 
Will Poland regain national existence? How will 
the Irish question be settled? What will be the 
final outcome of the Higher Criticism ? What will 
be the social, political, and religious future of India ? 
Will the railway be built from Quetta to Herat ? 
What is to become of China, Siam, Africa, Cuba, 
Canada, Australia, the American Negro and Joseph 
Dowie? The man of seventy is possibly a ‘ moss- 
back ”’ in some things ; he does not wear high collars, 
and he does not know football vernacular : yet his eye 
is on everything. His interest in all mundane affairs 
is unabated, for Nature’s weaning process has but 
just commenced. He sees, hears, knows, cares for 
as many things as younger men;and the greater 
insecurity of his tenure of life impels him to special 
watchfulness. 

The intense interest which the man of seventy 
feels in sublunary affairs is itself no aid to heavenly- 
mindedness, possibly the reverse. Trueit is that 
the tale of years admonishes him that he must soon 
leave this world ; but if he has not previously made 
preparation for residence elsewhere, the arrival of his 
seventieth birthday will not cause him to doit. Like 
all other mortals, the man of seventy puts the day of 
his own death indefinitely in the future. ‘All men 
think all men mortal but themselves.’’ There is no 
doubt a slight loosening of one’s grip on the things of 
earth. A man of seventy will not insure his life 
with an endowment policy to mature twenty years 
hence! He finds himself indisposed to make plans 
which assume the probability of his enjoying one or 
two more decades of lifeamong men. The uncer- 
tainty of human life is to him alittle more certain 
than to younger men. He may planta tree which 
will take fifty years to mature, for the tree can get 
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on without his help; buu he will not plana piece of 
work which may require ten years of labour, for he 
knows the probabilities are against his living to com- 
plete it. So then although the man of seventy ought 
especially to bea religious man, he is not always so; 
and it is a mistake to suppose that there is regener- 
ating power in the almanac, or that sinners become 
saints merely by growing old. Passion, appetite, 
ambition, and greed of every kind are not so strong at 
seventy as they were at forty; but,on the other 
hand, habits are stronger; and, generally speaking, 
the man of seventy is good or bad according to his 
past life. Other things being equal, it is easier for 
the man of seventy to lead a righteous life than for 
younger men. His temptations are less; his ex- 
perience is wider ; he understands things better ; he 
is more tolerant, more patient; he goes slower and 
makes fewer mistakes, and generally finds little dif- 
ficulty in keeping within the bounds of the ‘straight 
and narrow way.”’ 

Most men are called old before they are seventy, 
but until they attain this age the recipients of the 
title seldom accept it for themselves. But when 
seventy has been reached, it is. impossible to deny 
that one is getting old. The fact is palpably visible 
in one’s face and, by negative evidence, on the crown 
of the head. The brain is still clear, but memory is 
getting unreliable, and the step has lost some of its 
elasticity. When one has ceased running upstairs two 
steps at a time ; when he would rather go around a 
ditch than jump over it ; when he is careful to mount 
his pony from the upper side of the road ; when he 
rises from his chair with a slow, jerking motion like 
the opening of a rusty jack-knife ; when he abjures all 
pakdandis and sticks tothe plain path ; when he no 
longer participates in athletic sports except as specta- 
tor ; when one finds such things written in his mem- 
bers, and the almanac gives the reason why, then at 

ast he says to himself, “I am surely getting old.’’ 
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He accepts the fact with wisdom gained from ex- 
perience, and forthwith proceeds to make the best 
of it. The best ofit! Is thereany bestinit? Yea, 
verily! The privileges, the opportunities, the conces- 
sions made to age, and all the compensations for age 
so far exceed its disabilities that it is not an idle 
thing to speak of making the best of them. 

At seventy man has learned how to live. He has 
for twenty years past been gradually emerging from 
the wilderness of illusions; he now knows what he 
can do and what he cannot; he no longer attempts to 
achieve that which for him is impossible, and he is 
happy in the practical accomplishment of all that he 
tries todo. He gets rather more than his own share 
of honour and authority among men. Most of his 
associates are necessarily younger men than himself, 
and in intercourse with them the advantage is on his 
side. The otium cum dignitate finds its best illustra- 
tion at seventy. The man of eighty is often shoved 
aside because he can no longer play the game; but at 
seventy itis different. To change the figure, the ap- 
ple is fully ripe, but has not yet commenced to decay. 
The only danger is that it may hang upon the bough 
a little too long and disaster follow. But the man of 
seventy knows that his position is a critical one. He 
sees around him those who are waiting to cast lots 
for his garments. He watches himself carefully, and 
when he perceives that his grip is weakening, he 
hands the reins to others. He is neither disappoint- 
ed nor unhappy; for he has long known that sucha 
day must come, and that the change is according to 
the eternal fitness of things. 

The man of seventy is inconsistent with himself 
and changeable in his feelings like other men. When 
the sky is clear and his digestion good, he is one sort 
of man; when he is dyspeptic and the weather is 
_ disagreeable, he is another person. Sometimes he is 
glad that he has reached seventy and wishes he were 
yet nearer the end; and sometimes he wishes he 
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could turn back the clock a quarter of a century. 
Such a man, who had been much burthened in find- 
ing occupation for the children of improvident  pa- 
rents, recently baptized an infant. As he returned 
the boy to his father’s arms, he said to himself, 
* Well! Ishall not have to find a wife and work for 
this boy, for I will be off the stage before he grows 
up.’ Another dayacalendar for the years 1900—1925 
fell into his hands. He looked over the figures with 
some curiosity, asking himself, ‘‘On which of these 
years wili [I die?” It will be somewhere in the 
quarter century. His pencil point touched the 
figures as he said to himself on such or sucha date 
the mysteries of eternity will be revealed to me. It 
was a Strange experience to realize that the date of 
his own death was there on the page before him : if 
only the pencil point would rest at the right num- 
ber! This impatience to know the secret that is ere- 
long to be told him is sometimes more than counter- 
balanced by the reflection that the problem of his own 
earthly career has been solved. He remembers how 
in childhood he was as curious concerning his fate on 
earth as he now is concerning the mysteries of 
eternity. Those problems of childhood have now all 
been solved. The possible vicissitudes of the rem- 
nant of life on earth are so few, that he has little 
curiosity concerning the days that remain. ‘‘The 
thing which has been is that which shall be.” Some- 
times he reads a notice of a fine set of books he would 
like to have; but he says, “‘They are not for me; I 
shall not live to read them.’’ So, too, of various per- 
sonal belongings. He will not geta new saddle, for 
the old one will last as long as he lives, possibly his 
horse also ; certainly his great-coat. Nearly all those 
things which the world seeks so earnestly, fail to 
stimulate his desire. ‘‘They are not for me,” he 
says, and is content to let them pass. 

Few men are privileged to say with Jesus of » 
Nazareth, ‘‘ It is finished!”? The sense of having 
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failed in many things is a part of one’s experience ta 
seventy. Yet there is a sense in which one says, “ It 
is finished!”’ The threescore years and ten are 
finished. The hours have all passed by ; improved or 
misimproved, they are gone. For good or for evil 
the life has been lived out; the day’s work, such «as 
it is, is about finished, and so is this paper. 
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WORKERS TOGETHER WITH GOD.* 


II Cor. vi: i,“‘ AND WORKING TOGETHER with Him, we 
entreat also that ye receive not the grace of God ia vain.’’ 


In this passage we find one of the three titles of 
high rank given to men in the Bible; the other two 
are found at the beginning of the book where we are 
told that man was made in the image of God, and that 
he has been appointed lord of created things. Here is 
regality of being, of position, and of occupation. We 
may well congratulate ourselves that our race is so 
highly honoured. It is true we have not lived up to 
the privileges of our rank. We have not kept the 
image of God in ourselves untarnished. We have in 
many things neglected or misused our power as lords 
of creation, and very few indeed have comprehended 
and taken advantage of the truth that man is a co- 
worker with God. On this account there is real need 
for drawing attention to this peculiar condition of 
man’s life in the earth ; and the present occasion is a 
fitting one for considering the subject, since Christian 
missionaries in non-Christian lands have special 
reasons for always remembering that they are co- 
workers with God. 

Man, weighted and wearied by his daily toil, 
often calls himself a beast of burden, the slave of ne- 
cessity, an unfortunate prisoner in earth’s -peniten- 
tiary, a blind mule making the monotonous rounds of 
the oil-mill. How much better it would be to believe 
and feel, and sometimes also say that he is a co-worker 
with God. The blindness and perversity, which are 
no doubt the fruit of sin, keep men in ignorance, or at 





* Sermon preached before the North India Conference, 
January 1905. 
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least in forgetfulness of this condition of their being. 
Nothing but perverse blindness could hide this blessed 
truth from men’s eyes, for itis around them every- 
where. That man should bea worker together with 
God, is the established procedure followed by the 
Creator in all things pertaining to mankind. The 
universal law, written everywhere, and as plain as 
the sun,jis that in all departments of activity men 
must work together with God or they cannot succeed. 
The man who raises a crop of wheat and turns it into 
bread must work together with God from the begin- 
ning to the end of the process. The engineers throw- 
ing their shells into Port Arthur must be workers to- 
gether with God ;they must conform to the law of 
projectiles or their shells will not fall where they wish 
them to. The men who made the lamps which light 
this room made good lamps or bad ones exactly in 
the degree to which they were co-workers with God. 
Darwin, Agassiz, Edison, Marconi, and all other work- 
ers in the fields of scientific experiment are really oc- 
cupied in finding out how Good works, so that they 
may co-operate with Him. Their success is condition- 
ed upon this ; and not only their success, but the suc- 
cess of each man or woman who would do something 
in the earth. The law refers to mind as well as to 
matter ; to the character and education of children as 
well as to civil engineering. And missionaries in 
their work are conditioned in this way as absolutely 
as farmers, mechanics, legislators or riflemen. 

I put emphasis upon this truth because there is 
more or less prevalent the erroneous and very harm- 
ful belief that good work, that is, work honestly done 
for the good of men, cannot be done wrong. This 
error is specially prominent in regard to evangelistic 
work. There is a belief that the Gospel is so effective 
that it must succeed, no matter how imperfectly 
proclaimed ; and that those who are working for 
man’s salvation in the fields of Christian effort, are 
necessarily doing good. This I take to be a danger- 
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ous error, for it makes the worke careless about 
finding out how God would have him work, and be- 
cause it allows him to keep on at work in ways which 
are doomed to failure because the worker is not a 
co-worker with God. The history of mission work is 
partly a record of just such working, and on this 
account its success is far less than it ought to have 
been, and would have been if carried on more fully in 
accordance with the ways of God among men. I well 
remember with what satisfaction of soul I first ap- 
prehended the fact that the comparatively small 
success of the efforts to evangelize India was due, 
neither to the difficulty of the task nor the insuf- 
ficiency of the Gospel, but to imperfection of the 
methods employed. 

Good men are generally stubborn and unwilling 
to turn aside from the path in which they believe that 
duty lies. Conscious of a right purpose, they are 
naturally disposed to assume that their methods are 
also right ; and there is danger of making their own 
way the path that should be followed, instead of look- 
ing for God’s way. The uncharitable, sectarian feel- 
ings, which are such a blot upon the characters of so 
many zealous Christian workers, prove that the 
parties concerned are thinking more of their own way 
than of God’s way. The comparatively little interest 
taken in those whoare not of our own party, the 
tendency to undervalue and often to condemn the 
work done by others show that there is less solicitude 
concerning God’s way than for our own. Such con- 
siderations show us that it is necessary to give greater 
attention to the inexorable law that success is only 
possible to those who work together with God and 
that it is not impossible for us to fail through blind 
adherence to our own way instead of asking after 
God’s ways. 

It is a bold, almost a presumptuous thing for 
one human being to attempt to influence the life and 
destiny of another human being whose personality 
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is as sacred, whose possibilities are as high, and 
whose responsibility is the same as his own. And 
since this is exactly what we missionaries have dared 
to attempt, it follows that we should in all humility 
of soul try to discover God’s purpose and plan con- 
cerning those whom we would influence. Before 
you dare lay your hands upon any individual with 
the intention ofinfluencing or changing his destiny, 
you ought to know what is God’s plan for that in- 
dividual ; before you attempt to make something of 
him you should have a fairly clear conception of 
what God has designed to make of him. How many 
of you have seriously considered this matter? How 
many have made this a part of their preparation 
for mission work? Foreigners, dealing with people 
of another race, whose temperament and character- 
istics are unlike their own, are in great danger of 
misapprehending God’s plans concerning those peo- 
ple. The natural tendency is to try and fashion 
their lives according to your own idea of what a man 
should be, forgetting that your own ideal is the pro- 
duct of a temperament and environment quite dif- 
ferent to that which obtains here. This tendency 
should be watched and resisted. You must get out 
of yourselves, and away from yourselves. You must 
try to stand where this other man stands, and from 
that position try and apprehend what was in God’s 
mind when He put a man of that sort in such a place. 
‘“What is best for that man ”’ is the problem you have 
to solve ; for that is doubtless God’s plan concerning 
him. Your only chance of success lies in finding out 
God’s purpose and working together with Him. 

How shall this knowledge be gained ? Where 
shall we look ; to whom or to what should we go to 
tind out what God would have us do? ‘The answer 
is this: we can watch this Master at work and so 
learn something of His methods of procedure. If 
we learn His methods and the principles accord- 
ing to which He works, it will not be difficult to 
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follow that method and remember those principles 
when our own time and opportunity for work arrive. 
You will find a remarkable record of His methods 
in the Old Testament Jewish history. And the pan- 
orama of the world’s life, in the midst of which you 
live, is a constant revelation of God’s ways in work- 
ing. You have eyes, use them ; you have judgment and 
understanding, apply them and vision will come to 
you ; and you will see the Master-workman’s hand in 
so many places and busy in so many ways, that you 
need not remain ignorant concerning that which men 
who would work together with Him should do. 

We are dealing with living men; and one of 
God’s methods with all living things is indicated by 
the word ‘ growth.’ Living things grow, and through 
growth reach maturity. Growth associates with 
itself such other words as length of time, continuity 
and spontaneity. Growthis slow; it takes time for 
things to grow. The element of time is not accidental, 
it is essential. It is possible to build a palace in 
a year ;agreat tree cannot do with less than a cen- 
tury. ‘The tree that grows must not be uprooted ; the 
growing animal must be kept in the proper environ- 
ment. There must be continuity of life. Things 
that grow do so of themselves ; growth can be stimu- 
lated and strengthened and accelerated, but it is 
always spontaneous. These are some of God’s ways 
in dealing with a living thing, whether daisy, sequoia, 
or man; and those who are ambitious of working 
together with God in shaping human character and 
fixing human destiny must follow the procedure 
laid down by the Master ; if they follow a contradic- 
tory method in their work, they cannot escape failure. 
The practical admonitions and guidance to be gained 
from this word ‘‘ growth” can best be thought out by 
each person for himself. The word admonishes us 
that all haste or impatience regarding value of pro- 
gress, the disposition to try a new field or new 
method, because fruit is slow in appearing, the 
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temptation to force matters, to compel progress, 
are things to be avoided. The word restrains us 
from expecting too much, and it protects us from 
needless discouragement. We shall not be so un- 
wise as to suppose that India can be evangelized 
in one generation ; and we shall not be discouraged 
when we observe that a whole century of mission 
work has made such a slight impression upon the 
non-Christian faiths which prevail in India. Our 
converts have to grow, and we must be patient and 
give them time to grow ; the Indian ministry must 
grow inallthose qualities which pertain to an ex- 
perienced effective and reliable minister of the gos- 
pel; and we must give them time to grow, and re- 
frain from lowering the standard of our sacred pro- 
fession by hastily inducting comparatively ignorant 
and inexperienced men into the ranks. Our church- 
es must grow, and we must’ give them both time 
and opportunity to grow ; avoiding the extremes of 
requiring them to exercise all the functions of well- 
established Christian communities, or of keeping 
them in such pupilage as effectually robs them of 
opportunity to develop their latent powers, and so 
interfering with their natural growth. Growth sug- 
gests husbandry, loving, sympathetic, constant, and 
long-continued care for that which is growing. Some- 
thing might have been made of the seed which the 
birds devoured, and of the seed which the thorns 
choked, and even of the seed on stony ground if there 
had been careful husbandry. ‘ihe severest criticism 
which our own church deserves, is that she has sown 
more widely than she can irrigate, and that large 
areas are suffering for lack of necessary husbandry. 
Such procedure is not working together with God. 
Another word which tells us how God works, 
is ‘nourishment.’ All living things require nourish- 
ment, and the word is an instructive one for 
those who would be workers together with God. 
Wherever God has placed a living thing, there He has 
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. provided for its suitable and sufficient nourishment. 
In the broad pages of the book of Nature there is 
no more interesting or instructive chapter than that 
which shows how the Creator has provided nourish- 
ment for vegetable and animal life. The reindeer 
of Lapland, the camel of the desert, the albatross 
of the southern seas, the flower blooming on the 
edge of a glacier, the pine thrusting its roots into 
the crevices of the naked rock, ‘“ all have their meat 
in due season.” ‘* Your Heavenly Father feedeth 
them.” This is His way ; and if you are a worker 
together with Him you must do as He does. You 
must feed the hungry, and this presupposes that 
you yourselves have something. ‘‘ Give ye them to 
eat’? was the Master’s command tothe disciples ; 
and it was not given to empty-handed men ; for they 
had the ‘‘ five loaves and two fishes.”’ If you have 
the five loaves, give of them; if you have not, then 
until you get a supply from somewhere you can- 
not be a worker together with God. I urge it upon 
youas the imperative duty of the hour, teach the 
people. You arein the midst of ignorance so dense 
it may be felt. Let the light of your knowledge 
iNuminate the homes of the people, the schools in 
which you work, the congregations to whom you 
preach, yea, every soul with whom you come in con- 
tact. Let there be nourishment in your work, nour- 
ishment for mind, nourishment for heart. The com- 
plaint is heard that some of the preaching in our 
congregations is not instructive. ‘ The hungry 
sheep look up and are not fed.” ‘‘Feed, feed my 
sheep ” is the thrice repeated command. Do this 
and you will be workers together with Him who 
came on earth to show us the Father, and who is 
called ‘‘ The Great Teacher.” I once saw the late J. 
T. McMahan, when marching in the hills, stop in 
the way toteach an illiterate man a verse of Scrip- 
ture. And when this man had learned to repeat the 
words correctly, the missionary gave him a tract, 
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toid him to take it home and get some one to read 
it to him, and sent him on his way ; a man whom he 
had not before met and whom he might never see 
again. 
But you have more to give than the mere 
words of truth. The life of Jesus of Nazareth 
is to-day more effective for the spiritual nourishment 
of mankind than all his teaching or all his miracles. 
And no man can bea worker together with God unless 
in this respectalsohe is like our Master. The non- 
Christian millions of India need to be shown what 
sort of being a Christian is. The tens of thousands 
of nominal Christians about us need to be shown the 
difference between a man or woman saved from sin, 
and one who isnot. Until they see this in concrete 
form they will not comprehend. Be yourselves the 
truth you proclaim ; then, indeed, will your message 
be doubly effective. Sometimes, alas! the difference 
between the messenger and the message leads to its 
rejection. Such a messenger is not a worker together 
with God. 

Another word suggesting how God works with 
living things is ‘conflict.’ Hverything which lives is 
so placed as to experience conflict, and this experience 
is necessary for its growth and strength and perfec- 
tion of being. This is one of God’s ways of bringing 
them to maturity ; without it they cannot fulfil their 
destiny. Heat, cold, drought, flood, gentle breeze 
and furious storm assist the development of the trees 
of the forest. All animals in their natural state 
sustain a constant conflict with adversaries, and 
the severity of the struggle for existence is well 
shown by the suggestive phrase, ‘survival of the 
fittest.”’ The same procedure is followed with regard 
tomen. Nations and individuals struggle up through 
conflict to strength and greatness. The physical 
body, the intellectual powers and the moral nature, 
all reach strength and fulness of being only through 
conflict. A school-room is an arena where mind and 
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character are developed by conflict with difficulty. 
There is no royal road to excellence for any one. 
Men must fight if they would win ; this is God’s way of 
working for mankind ; and if you would be a worker 
together with Him, you must be conformed to His law 
in this respect also. Here my practical admonition 
takes the negative form, and I would counsel you not 
to deprive those whom you would help of their inherit- 
ance of conflict. Ido not say that you should impose 
needless burdens upon any or do anything whatever to 
make the way more difficult for any one. No!no! We 
are neither wise enough, nor kind enough, nor strong 
enough to be entrusted with sucha ministry of con- 
flict. And there is no need of it. Opportunities for 
conflict are never wanting ; there are always adversar- 
ies enough andto spare. But you are admonished 
not to make the mistake of always trying to protect 
others from conflict which is a necessary part of their 
moral well-being. The admonition is not unnecessary ; 
for a large proportion of missionaries in India seem 
to think it their duty to protect their converts from 
the natural and inevitable difficulties and dangers 
which in this country follow change of faith. The 
complaint is sometimes heard that the Indian church 
is feeble, lacking in self-dependence, and too often 
disposed to remain under the sheltering wing of 
strong missionary societies. If this is ina measure 
a correct statement of fact, it is so not because Indian 
Christians are lacking insincerity and devotion, but 
because circumstances have made them so. In this 
country two things have deprived Christian converts 
of their inheritance of conflict ; these are, the flag 
and the mission. It is unreasonable to suppose that 
the organized non-Christian communities of India 
would meekly submit to theloss of any considerable 
portion of their number. In the nature of things 
there must be conflict between Christian converts 
and those from whom they have been taken. But the 
conflict has not been permitted ; the flag and the 
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mission have interfered and prevented the parties 
from fighting out the battle which must be fought 
before Christianity takes deep root in India. And 
what is the result ?—the non-Christian thinks the con- 
vert is weak and despises him for it; the convert is 
afraid of those who he thinks would destroy him if 
they were not forcibly prevented. If the parties had 
been allowed to fight it out, the Christians would have 
been ten times stronger than they now are; they 
would have known their own strength too, and would 
no longer fear their adversaries. The other party 
too, would cease to despise the Christians because 
the Christians had proved the strength and sincerity 
of their religious belief, a matter concerning which 
most non-Christians are altogether sceptical. 

You will often be disposed to shield converts and 
other Christians from conflict less severe than that 
already referred to. The disposition to make life 
easier for the little ones is as common to missionaries 
as itis to parents, and in both cases it contravenes 
God’s method regarding conflict. A parent can scarce- 
ly inflict a more permanent injury upon a child than 
to hold it ever by the hand, shielding it from all 
danger and trouble and conflict. And you will not 
be workers together with God if you help people when 
they ought to help themselves, if you do things for 
them which they should do themselves, if you bear 
burthens for them which they should carry on their 
own shoulders, if youassume for them responsibilities 
which God meant them to carry, if you teach them to 
trust to you rather than to their own right arm, if, in 
short, you rob them of the right and opportunity of 
reaching maturity through conflict. 

We are ina sinful world, and all who would work 
together with God will necessarily be brought into 
contact with the sin that is about them ; and it is very 
necessary to know how to deal with sin, and especially 
with sinners. Perhaps you have charge of a church 
or an orphanage, or a boarding school or a theological 
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seminary, or a Christian village, or some other form of 
mission work ; and in your intense desire and enthusi- 
asm you construct in your own mind an imaginary 
garden of Eden, in which no evil is, and in which none 
shall be allowed tocome. Then suddenly a flame of 
wickedness breaks out in your Eden which shocks 
and bewilders you ; and you break out into loud com- 
plaint and are almost ready to give up work. Such 
is not God’s way. If youcall to mind His messages 
to Israel you will note that the possibility, nay, even 
the probability of their forsaking Him is always im- 
plied. His promises are conditioned upon their faith- 
fulness. ‘The chapter of blessings for the obedient is 
followed by a chapter of curses for the disobedient. 
The Omnipotent One thus plainly tells us that He him- 
self cannot prevent evil; and surely an humble co- 
worker should not be surprised when he discovers 
that he also is at times powerless before the forces of 
sin. 

And when evil does cross your path, and you 
have to deal with the sinner in some way or another, 
you will do well to ask how does God deal with such 
cases. In the luminous record of His ways with sin- 
ners which forms a large part of Old Testament 
history, the perverse wickedness of Israel is equalled 
only by the forbearance and forgiveness of God. The 
one who isa worker together with Him cannot perform 
his duty, unless he studies well his Master’s way with 
sinners and tries to follow the same method. 

A few suggestions concerning the spirit in which 
man must work together with God will close, though 
not complete, the discussion of this important sub- 
ject. Are you a co-worker with God, then you must 
be in full moral sympathy with the work which He is 
doing in the world. Your understanding must unfal- 
teringly testify to you that God’s plans and purposes 
are pre-eminently good, and in your heart you must 
feel that carrying out His plans is the very best thing 
to bedone. Here was where the prophet Jonah failed. 
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He was not in sympathy with the plans of Jehovab. 
He saw in the Assyrian capital a possible danger 
to Israel, and he thought it would be better for his 
own nation that Nineveh should be destroyed. Per- 
haps you will say it is impossible for us to feel such 
antagonism to any plan or purpose of God. But it is 
possible ; not that you are intentionally or consciously 
antagonistic to any of God’s ways. But it is quite 
possible that your own conception of what, in regard 
to certain thing's, is wise and kind are not in harmony 
with the Creator’s. Perhaps you have formed your 
judgment of what is best while yet in ignorance of 
all the circumstances; and so are prejudiced in 
favour of certain courses entirely out of harmony 
with that which God would have youdo. He is the 
Master-workman; it is your business to study His 
plan and give it your absolute approval. 

In close relation with this sentiment of sympathy 
is a trio which follows in its train, and may be called 
its shadow or its echo ; these are humility, teachable- 
ness and obedience. Put these on as the uniform of 
your service, wear them as the badge of your pro- 
fession. Saul’s immortal prayer, as he lay upon the 
ground just outside the city to which he had come 
all the way from Jerusalem in order to stamp out 
the Nazarene heresy, contains all three. ‘* What 
wouldst thou have me do?” ‘* I know not what 
I should do, but I am willing to be taught, and I 
am ready to obey.” There you have it all; make 
it yours and you may become a worker together with 
God like the great apostle who offered this prayer 
and wrote the text which we are now considering. 
How ignorant we are, and on account of our igno- 
rance our work is marred with mistakes. A very 
noticeable feature of Bishop Thoburn’s “ Missionary 
Apprenticeship ” are the naive confessions of mis- 
take made in mission work. The possibility of making 
mistakes is not altogether past : we areas liable to be 
mistaken as others were, whose sad blunders darken 
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the pages of ecclesiastical history, and who, instead 
of being workers together with God, wrought havoc 
in His church and fearfully obstructed the spread 
of His kingdom in the earth. How appropriate then 
that we make this prayer in all the fulness of its 
threefold meaning the watchword of our warfare 
with evil, the motto for our daily work under His 
eye. 
It may be thought unnecessary, and perhaps 
impertinent, for me to say to you that a spirit of 
sincerity should characterize those who work together 
with God. Yet manis sucha bundle of extraordin- 
ary contradictions and inconsistencies that it is 
necessary to make this a part of my exhortation ; and 
those among you who have the widest experience 
will most readily admit that such an admonition 
is often necessary. It is so easy for us to fall into 
formalism and professionalism. I am addressing 
you now because my name is down for this service. 
You have come and are patiently listening to me 
because this is a part of the Conference programme, 
and it would be unseemly to beabsent. Ido not 
say these are all the motives that have brought us 
together, but we can detect their presence and in- 
fluence. It is seldom, indeed, that men perform an 
act from an undivided motive. Yet though we can- 
not free ourselves from mixed motives, and have no 
need of doing so, we ought to be clear concerning 
the dominant one; for sometimes the motive which 
should lead, is crowded back into a subordinate 
place. Here is where the danger lies, and it is 
against this I would warn you. Be always honest 
with yourselves, and do not rest short of a clear 
consciousness that the controlling influence over 
your lives is the desire and the purpose to be workers 
together with God. Honest, earnest service can 
only be rendered where there is complete sincerity. 
When you move with the momentum of your whole 
being, the full blessedness of service is realized and 
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its highest efficacy attained. Insincere protestations 
of ;friendship or offers of help are never acceptable : 
but a sincere heart is almost always invincible. 

Twin sister to sincerity, and yet more popular 
among men is generosity of soul. It is notorious that 
popular writers often assume that absence of gener- 
ous feeling is a common characteristic of religious 
men and particularly of theclergy. The insinuation 
has no foundation other than the prejudices of 
those who make it. Yetitis wise to learn from an 
enemy ; and when we see how odious are those who 
lack generosity of spirit, we are admonished to keep 
ourselves free from it. Surely one who is a worker 
together with God can afford to be generous- . 
minded, and he above all others should have a heart 
full of charity. When circumstances made it ne- 
cessary for Abraham and Lot to separate, with 
what generosity of soul did that heroic worker to- 
gether with God deal with his kinsman. He could 
afford to be generous, for the whole land was his 
own by covenant with the Almighty. So it should 
be with us all. We can afford to be tolerant ; we 
can afford to be generous of spirit ; we can afford 
to disregard and forget a thousand affronts ; we 
can afford to be in our own hearts in peace and charity 
with all men, and particularly with those for 
whom we live and for whom we pray, because we are 
a part of the great procession sweeping along the 
centuries carrying out the purposes of God. And 
this generosity of spirit naturally moves in fuller 
and richer flow towards all those who like ourselves 
are workers together with God. There are more of 
them than you suppose. Generously recognise 
them as fellow-workers, and give them ever the 
right hand of blessed fellowship. 

Should the children of the bride-chamber mourn ” 
Nay, verily. Hope and joy and victory are in their 
hearts and should appear in their faces and be 
inscribed upon their banners. Consider for a 
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moment what it means to be a worker together 
with God. It means more than your intelligence 
can survey and more than your imagination portray. 
It means that you are sharers in all the good that 
is done in the world. It means that you are partners 
ina scheme of benevolent activity which reaches 
from creation’s morn on to the end of time. It 
means that you are associated with all those who, 
from the days of Noah down tothe resurrection 
morn, have been or shall be working together with 
God in carriyng out a design which has for its end 
the welfare of the whole of Adam’s race. It means 
that you have a share in overthrowing the powers 
of darkness, that you are helping to lessen the evil 
that isin the world with allits attendant misery. 
As in your Lord all nations of the earth are blessed, 
so you who are workers together with Him, are 
privileged to rejoice that your lives and your work, 
‘being a portion of his, are also a blessing to humani- 
ty. Or to bring it nearer and make it more real, if 
you are working together with God, India is better 
and happier because you are in it. When this is 
realised you may well reply, ‘‘ How can the children 
of the bride-chamber mourn!’’ Joy is your inalien- 
able inheritance. 

And what shall we say of hope ? Watchman, 
tell us of the night! The answer rings out clear 
and strong. The morning dawneth! Along the 
mountain tops of destiny the brightness is shining. 
The Sun of Righteousness is above the horizon and 
he will complete his day as surely as to-morrow’s 
sun shall run hiscourse. Centuries may pass before 
that sun reaches the zenith, yet he is moving on. 
You look at the sun and it seems stationary ; but 
in twelve short hours it goes from east to west. 
You know it moves;and Jesus shall reign where’er 
the sun doth his successive journeys run, and ‘*‘ He 
must reign until enemies are under His feet.”” In 
all the awakening activities of makind, in all the 
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turmoil and strife of the nations, in all the rebellion 
against tradition of every kind, in all the fearless 
and sometimes irreverent and sceptical criticism of 
the foundations of Christian belief we see ground 
of hope and promise of victory : for Jesus Christ is 
the truth, and : 


Truth crushed to earth will rise again, 

. The eternal years of God are hers:; 

But error, wounded, writhes with pain 
And dies amid her worshippers. 


So then, in all the joy of permanent blessedness, 
in allthe hope which rests upon assured victory of 
truth, we will faithfully complete our part of the 
Master’s work. Our own part of it is no doubt 
very insignificant, and perhaps we sometimes doubt 
whether itis God’s workat all. But when we extend 
our vision the matter becomes clear. They tell us 
the earth is round, but when you measure one foot 
of its surface you find it flat. But go where one 
hundred miles of mountain horizon are visible and 
the gradual progress of morning’s brightness or 
evening’s shadow will show you very clearly that 
the earth is round. So too, from the mountain top 
of vision you perceive that you are workers with 
God and you are satisfied. 
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MISSION FINANCE. 


FOREIGN churches, foreign missionaries, and indi- 
genous agencies are the three visible foundations upon 
which the enterprise of India’s evangelization rests. 
Money is an important, if not an indispensable, factor 
of the arrangement. It would, indeed, not be incor- 
rect to represent the enterprise as something going 
on four feet, money being the fourth. Evangelistic 
work in New Testament times seems to have been 
less dependant upon money than it is at present; 
and many are of the opinions that the old method is 
the better of the two. Bethisas it may, it is now 
too late to change. The financial method seems to be 
the almost universally accepted method of modern 
times. Suchas itis, we cannot change it now; and 
practical wisdom says, ‘‘ work the method and make 
the best of it.” 

As money.is such an important factor in modern 
mission work, it is to be expected that theories and 
customs regarding the use of this money should 
have a prominent place among questions pertaining 
to administration of mission work. And the great 
difference in pay of foreign missionaries and of 
indigenous workers is among the most prominent 
practical questions which have to be considered by 
mission administrators. The difference referred tois 
very great. Inthe North India Conference of the’ 
Methodist Episcopal Chyrch, the average pay of for- 
eign missionaries is nearly ten times that of the Native 
ministers in the conference. In other parts of India, 
and in some other missions, the difference is not so 
great. Yet there is a difference—a great difference 
—and it is not strange that this difference is noticed — 
by Native ministers and at times made subject for 
complaint. Indians complain of two things: First, 
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the difference in pay is so great; second, that mis- 
sionaries and mission boards are disposed to per- 
petuate rather than reform or change the present 
custom. Let us see whether there is legitimate cause 
for complaint, and whether reasonable and justifiable 
explanation can be given. 

An American Methodist missionary, now at home 
on furlough, who has travelled more widely and met 
more ministers of his own church than any other 
missionary belonging to India, with the exception of 
Bishop Thoburn and the late Bishop Parker, recently 
wrote that the American missionaries of the Method- 
ist Episcopal Church in India would average higher 
in ability and efficiency than the men in the home 
conferences ; and that if these men were in America 
they would receive on anaverage double the pay they 
receive as missionaries. Again, it is well known that 
the pay of missionaries in India bears no comparison 
with the pay which all other classes of Europeans 
receive in this country. These two statements put 
together fully justify the claim that missionaries are 
not too highly paid. If then the difference in pay of 
missionaries and indigenous agents of the missionary 
societies is greater than it ought to be, the difference 
cannot be accepted as proof that missionaries get too 
much. If we admit that the difference in pay is 
greater than it ought to be, it simply means that 
Native agents do not get enough. 

Granting, for the sake of argument, that the pay 
of the Indian minister or preacher is too small, it 
does not follow that the missionary should share with 
him in this misfortune ; and for this reason that the 
missionary already sustains other disabilities from 
which the Indian is almost entirely free. We will 
assume that the foreign missionary and the Indian 
minister are equally interested in the evangelization 

of India ; although there are many reasons why the 
Indian should be more solicitous for the evangel- 
ization of India than any foreigner can be. And. we 
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will assume that whatever of sacrifice or loss must be 
suffered by those who work for India’s evangelization 
should be evenly divided between the foreigner and 
the Indian ; although there are many reasons why 
the larger portion of this loss should be willingly 
borne by the Indian. Now, then, how does the 
account stand? The missionary suffers expatriation 
with the long list of losses and privations which 
expatriation necessarily entails. The missionary gives 
up a home career, home opportunities and enjoy- 
ments, life in a Christian land; he must endure 
severance of some of the most sacred and precious 
family ties, the possible loss of health and diminution 
of physical and intellectual vigour. These things are 
but part of the price the missionary pays for the op- 
portunity of assisting in the evangelization of India. 
Some ofthese things have a money value ; the most 
of them are as far beyond all money value as parental 
affection is beyond computation in silver and gold. 
These things make up the missionary’s personal con- 
tribution to the business of the firm. Can the Indian 
member of the firm show as much? Let him bring 
forward the financial loss he sustains through being 
in mission service ; also whatever social loss or dis- 
advantage he suffers on account of his profession : 
and if there be anything else which he can rightfully 
claim as loss for the gospel’s sake, let it be counted 
in ; let all be computed, and then placed alongside of 
the contribution made by the senior member of the 
firm; and let impartial justice take the scales and 
weigh one against the other. Let this be intelligently 
done, and no sane Indian will think of asking the mis- 
sionary to increase his personal contribution to the 
common enterprise. The missionary is already 
bearing more than his share of the burden. There 
are glorious compensations, of course--compensation 
to the missionary and no less to the Indian; and it 
would not be difficult to show that in the matter of 
compensation for loss for Christ’s sake, the Indian 
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gets a richer reward than the missionary ; for the In- 
dian’s sacrifice is for his own land and his own race. 

‘‘ But missionaries refuse to increase the pay of 
Native ministers, although theincrease would notaffect 
their own income.” The charge is absolutely true. 
The majority of missionaries believe that the pay of 
Native ministers in the employ of foreign societies 
should not be increased, because increase of pay would 
be aserious obstacle to the finaltriumph of Christianity 
in India. For this reason, and for this alone, do mis- 
sionaries refuse to increase the pay of indigenous 
agents of the missionary societies. Foreigners cannot 
evangelize India. The work must be done by Indians 
themselves. If one million missionaries were sent to. 
India next year, the utmost they could do would be 
to aid the work of evangelizing this country through 
indigenous agencies. The only agency that can win 
India for Christ is a vigorous, aggressive and wndepend- 
ent Indian Church. And the church in India cannot 
be vigorous or aggressive or independent so long as 
it depends upon financial help from other countries. 
Now a moment’s reflection will surely make it clear, 
that the higher the pay of the Indian clergy, the more 
expensive their habits of life, the more difficult it is 
for the Indian church to reach a position of aggressive 
power and independence. Low as is the pay of 
Indian ministers, itis yet much more than the church 
can pay ; and it is certainly their duty to endeavour 
to bring down their pay to the figure which the 
church can provide, rather than to postpone indefi- 
nitely the day of the church’s power, by aiming to 
secure a scale of salary utterly beyond the power of 
the church to pay. 


THE INDIAN POORHOUSE. 


In this country the poorhouse is unknown in 
purely native communities because there are other 
ways of dealing with destitution and poverty. The 
absence of the poorhouse is no proof that there are 
no poor in [ndia, or that nothing is done for them. 
The general belief that alms-giving is an act of 
religious merit, not only calls into existence a large 
class of professional mendicants, but it also assists 
in providing for the truly destitute. And yet it 
isnot this sentiment but the communism of India 
that does most towards helping the poor. This is 
the great Indian paradox. This caste-ridden coun- 
try is the home of communism; not such !com- 
munism as has at times been advocated and tried in 
Europe and America ; buta communism circumscrib- 
ed by caste obligations, and in its usual operations 
limited to family relatives. Yet, though circum- 
scribed and limited, it exists ; and itis so general that 
very few persons are found who do not belong toa 
communal circleof somesort. The system is prac- 
tically this. That one who is out of work has a right 
to look for his support to any of jhis relatives whoare 
more fortunate than himself. 

This right is doubtlessa relic of patriarchal times 
and manners ; and it will probably continue to be re- 
cognised until the old Indian socialand economic sys- 
tem shall have been remodelled by the various forces 
which have already commenced to revolutionise cus- 
toms, change opinions, sweep away prejudices, break 
down barriers, and plunge Indian society into a seeth- 
ing caldron of confusion, out of which, some time in 
the uncertain future a new India shall emerge, quite 
up to date and with all the modern improvements com- 
plete. Pending the arrival of the good time coming, 
this peculiar feature of Indian social economy, which 
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is met with everywhere, must be reckoned with by all 
who would understand things as they are, and who 
would work wisely and effectively for the improvement 
of the condition of the people. That this custom exer- 
cises far-reaching influences upon the lives of the peo- 
ple, that it really interferes with the material prosper- 
ity of the country, that it kills ambition, encourages 
idleness and robs men of the chief incentive to indus- 
try and economy, is so evident that mere statement of 
the fact is sufficient. And yet, providing for destitute 
relatives is of itself such an appropriate and meritori- 
ous act, that to utter words of condemnation concern- 
ing it seems like running tilt at’ the Ten Command- 
ments. Most probably any one attempting to practical- 
ly prevent such humane conduct would be branded 
as infidel by the unthinking and illogical multitude 
who seldom trouble themselvesabout either thecauses 
or the tendencies of things. 

This peculiar custom sustains a practical relation to 
mission finance. A missionary recently increased the 
pay of a Bible-reader in order that the woman might be 
able to lay by alittle money for oldage. But theactual 
result was that one more relative came to live on the 
woman whose pay had been raised. Government ser- 
vants, mission servants, railway servants, etc., whose 
service has an element of permanence in it, are bur- 
dened with relatives who make little effort to do any- 
thing for themselves because they have relatives who 
are in permanent employment. The low pay of mission 
agents isa matter of common notoriety ; yet, low as 
that pay is, a number of relatives usually get a share 
of it. Sometimes a hard-headed, practical-minded, 
economical missionary refuses to raise the pay ofa 
mission servant, solely because he knows that the 
increase will not help the person he wishes to befriend. 
There is no reason why the missionary society should 
feed the uncles, aunts, and cousins of itsagents. Fur- 
thermore, the peculiar custom under consideration 
demoralises and sometimes pauperises many of the 
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native Christian community. In rural districts espe- 
cially the bond of acommon faith is looked upon as the 
equivalent of family relationship ; and so men whoare 
in no way related to the family of the mission agent, 
consider it their right to live partly at his expense be- 
cause they are Christian brethren! If Native minis- 
ters would speak out and disclose the facts, it would 
appear that many of them are burdened in this way ; 
and that a train of idlers hangs heavily upon their 
skirts. 

This peculiar custom really places a premium upon 
shiftless idleness, and on this account it is to be con- 
demuned. Apart from this, there is much to be said in 
its favour as a method of providing for the needy. But 
the abuse is so great, and the burden imposed upon all 
wage-earners is so heavy, that it becomes a duty to try 
and bring into existence public opinion condemning 
the worst features of the custom. In the first place, 
the industrious sufferers from this form of social para- 
sitism should be taught that itis no disgrace for them 
to refuse indiscriminate help to their relatives ; and 
that they have a right to refuse to feed and house able- 
bodied men and women whoare without work simply 
because they do not try hard to get it. And, in the 
second place, the great army of offenders should be 
made to understand that they have no right to claim 
such assistance ;and that itis dishonest and akin to 
robbery for them to force themselves as they do, upon 
the hospitality ofothers. It will not bean easy matter 
to so change public opinion ; but the change ought to 
be made ; and the sooner the work is begun the bet- 
ter. In such matters example, precedent have great 
weight. Itis probably true that, thatin nearly every 
mission compound there are some idlers living on their 
relatives. It would beasimple matter for a mission 
to passa law refusing shelter to idlers. This would 
give persons in charge of compounds the right to 
move in the matter. Sucha rule would of itself aid 
much in forming healthy public opinion. It need 
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not be rigidly enforced at the beginning ; but it 
would show the sufferers that they have the right to 
refuse asylum ; and it would show the idlers that 
they have really no right to claim it. 

And what shall the poor idlersdo ? When such a 
question is asked a great many tender-hearted illogical 
people feel that they have the whole responsibility ; 
whereas the responsibility is upon the idlers them- 
selves. In the majority of cases when men find the door 
really closed against them, they will realise that it is 
a case of ‘‘root hog, or die” ; and very few, ifany, will 
die. The fear of dharnd baithnd is, however, so great 
among most people that at present very few have the 
nerve to close their doors. But the lesson must be 
learned. 


LET US BE HONEST ABOUT IT. 


THE time of preparing annual mission reports is. 
drawing near, and hundreds of unfortunate mission- 
aries are beginning to get ready for the undesirable 
task. Perhaps all missionaries do not take this view 
of this particular part of their work, but it is pretty 
certain that the majority of the number would be glad 
if relieved of it. There are various reasons why 
writing reports is a disagreeable task, and one of 
them is, that it is difficult to prepare an honest report. 
That it is not easy to prepare an honest report is evi- 
dent from the fact that so many reports are publish- 
ed which, no matter how truthfully written, are sure 
to mislead many of those who read them. Mission- 
aries are, upon the whole, as honest as other men; and 
the misleading character of many mission reports is 
the result of a peculiar combination of circumstances, 
rather than the dishonesty of the writers. An illus- 
tration or two will make the matter plain. 

The writer has very often been asked to tell the 
amount of his monthly pay. The question is an em- 
barrassing one for atruth-loving man, because he 
knows the questioner will deduct fifty per cent. from 
the sum told him. Iam inadilemma. If I tell the 
exact truth I shall mislead my questioner. To avoid 
deceiving him, I must tell him I get fifty per cent. 
more than I actually receive. The writer ofa mis- 
sionary report is in a like dilemma, with this differ- 
ence, that his readers will so exaggerate what he 
writes that it virtually becomes a misleading report. 
Readers exaggerate reports in many ways. General- 
isation is probably the most common way. When a 
missionary writes a true account of a promising con- 
vert, the average reader assumes that all the converts 
reported are of this sort. When the people of a 
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certain village are reported to be willing hearers, the 
reader assumes that the whole land is hungering and 
thirsting after righteousness. Another kind of ex- 
aggeration occurs, because somany European and 
American readers of mission reports measure Indian 
‘Christians by their own standard. The Huropean 
Christian, forgetting how many centuries of Christian 
culture, and how many generations of Christian an- 
cestors have contributed to make him the man he is, 
illogically assumes that when the missionary report 
tells of two hundred Christians in a certain locality, it 
means the same as a church of two hundred members 
in his own land. When readers persistently misread 
our reports, and when we know that they will misread 
what we write, men who despise all deceit would 
much rather write no reports. 

Again, a missionary report is a campaign docu- 
ment. The demand for campaign literature has 
brought it into existence. Itis to be used to assist 
in raising funds for mission work. The writers of 
reports know that this is so; and as they wish loyally 
to assist the leaders of missionary enterprise, whose 
zeal makes it possible for them to be missionaries, it 
is in their hearts to send such reports from the field 
as shall encourage benevolence and stimulate zeal. It 
is clearly the missionary’s duty to write the most 
encouraging report he truthfully can. Furthermore, 
his anxiety for the permanence and prosperity of the 
work which is his very life urges him to send such an 
account as shall fire anew with missionary zeal the 
heart of the home churches. Besides this, the mis- 
sionary is himself interested in his own work: his 
own zeal and hopeful enthusiasm lead him unconscious- 
ly to paint the picture in the brightest possible 
colours. With all these considerations pressing the 
writer of a report in one direction, he would be more 
than mortal if he succeeded in keeping his story 
within the limits of impartial testimony. The temp- 
tation is strong, and is more dangerous because the 
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writer does not suspect its presence. Isit not then 
wise for writers of missionary reports to keep before 
their eyes the legend at the head of this paper, ‘Let 
us be honest about it.”’ 

Sometimes the missionary is himself the head of 
an independent mission, and he knows that the very 
existence and continuance of the work he is doing 
depend upon the report which he writes. In such 
cases the difficulty of writing areport free from all 
exaggeration or misleading suggestion is still greater. 
A missionary who is the head of an independent mis- 
sion in Eastern Rohilkhand recently sent out two 
printed circulars, headed: ‘“‘ Famine! Haste to: the 
rescue !’’ Now there was no famine within a thousand 
miles of this man’s field, and no probability of scarcity 
even. He was calling for contributions for support of 
widows and orphans; victims of a famine which he 
expected would occur twelve or fifteen hundred miles 
away, but which timely rain happily averted. A copy 
of these circulars reached a gentleman who knew that 
Eastern Rohilkhand and Gujarat are on different 
sides of India. The gentleman wrote at the bottom 
of the circulars, “ This is downright dishonesty,” and 
forwarded them for comment to the writer of this 
paper. Whether or no the circulars in question 
deserve such severe criticism, is left for the reader to 
decide. But the incident shows that the temptations 
which assail the writers of missionary campaign litera- 
ture are not altogether imaginary or without effect. 

Most missionaries are the agents of missionary 
societies ; and the annual report is not only a cam- 
paign document, but it is the agent’s report to his 
employer, in which he is supposed to tell what he has 
done, how he has put in his time. If the report were 
meant for the employer’s eye alone, its preparation 
would be simply a matter of business ; but this is not 
the case. The report is sent out through all the 
churches ; and a modest missionary dislikes to write 
it because it is so much like “blowing his own trumpet.”’ 
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And as the conditions of mission work in India 
are such that the intelligent, candid-minded mission- 
ary is almost always more or less burdened’ by a 
sense of his own shortcomings in service, both in 
regard to work performed and in regard to its re- 
sults, it is an exceedingly unpleasant task for him to 
publish the story of his own achievement. But the 
unpleasantness of it is a small matter : the trouble is 
that it is so difficult for any man to think or speak or 
write with impartial correctness about the things he 
himself has done. It is almost impossible under such 
circumstances to tread the narrow way of absolute 
rectitude. On the one hand is the Scylla of despond- 
ent report; on the other hand, the Charybdis of ex- 
aggerated description and baseless prediction of suc- 
cess. On the one hand is the danger of writing a 
discouraging report which may seriously lessen the 
missionary zeal of the churches ; on the other hand is 
the danger of sinning against one’s own soul by repre- 
senting things other and better than they are. An 
honest missionary, no longer on earth, while busy 
tabulating and preparing for publication mission 
statistics which had been prepared by his subordin- 
ates, and which he knew were misleading, was heard 
to ery out, ‘Lord, forgive me for preparing this 
report.’’ Surely it is not altogether out of place to 
urge the necessity for perfect honesty in perform- 
ance of this peculiar service. 

Should the reader ask why such a theme is pres- 
ented in a missionary newspaper, there is the reply 
that intelligent, sympathetic criticism is better than 
cynical unfriendly remarks. Itis better for us to 
confess our failings ourselves, than to have them 
proclaimed by our enemies from the housetop. Men 
and women, who may need to have their attention 
directed to this topic, would pay little attention to 
rebuke or complaint made by suspicious strangers ; 
they may possibly heed and profit from a friendly 
word spoken in the family circle. 


CHRISTIANS—NOT CONVERTS. 


THE two words are synonymous in the minds of 
many ; but there are some people who think other- 
wise. ‘‘Werel a missionary, [ would prefer mak- 
ing one Christian to making a thousand converts, and 
I feel sure I could convince my financial patrons 
that their money was not ill-spent.’’ No Christian 
missionary can read such a sentence as the one above 
quoted without serious reflection; and among some 
missionaries the reflection ought to lead to something 
like anxious misgiving concerning a large part of 
their professional work. The sentence is taken from 
a sympathetic article in Success, headed ‘‘The Bur- 
den of the Heavy Laden”; and it is followed by 
another which simply repeats something which every 
missionary knows is true. ‘That one Christian, by 
his personality and example, would bea living wit- 
ness and the greatest means of bringing others to 
Him.’ The writer ought to have added the words that 
the nine hundred and ninety-nine, who are merely 
converts, are likely to hinder many others from com- 
ing to Christ. It is no doubt true that in India large 
areas of Christian missionary effort are comparatively 
sterile because so many, who are converts but not 
Christians, are fatal stumbling-blocks to heavy laden 
seekers after God. It is the duty of every Christian 
missionary to look this discouraging fact fairly in the 
face; and it is a still more imperative duty to do all 
that can be done to remove the stumbling-block out 
of the way ; ‘‘to remove the stones, cast up the high- 
way, and prepare a pathway for the Lord.’’ 

Popular conceptions are invincible. There is no 
use in trying to oppose them so long as they exist. 
The popular conception of bubonic plague, that it is a 
diabolic contrivance of the Government of India, has 
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for years successfully defied the utmost efforts of all 
the agencies at Government command. And Govern- 
ment has wisely given up the contest ; and nowhere 
attempts to carry out preventive or curative measures 
in face of popular sentiment. It is now understood 
that until correct popular. conception of the disease 
and of the meaning of Government action has been 
evolved, the helping arm of Government is paralysed. 
The popular conception of Christianity is the chief 
barrier to the progress of Christianity in India; and 
that. conception is, for the most part, based upon 
what is known of the lives of professed Christians. 
Unfortunately, all Europeans are popularly supposed 
to be Christians ; and still more unfortunately, the 
great army of those who are converts but not Christ- 
lans is supposed to illustrate what Christianity can 
do for the people of India. And in many cases the 
finished product is so unsatisfactory, that no fair- 
minded man is surprised to find that in India the 
popular conception of Christianity is almost as wide 
of the mark as the popular conception of Government 
action regarding bubonic plague. 

Better one Christian than nine hundred and 
ninety-nine mere converts ! Fortunately for India 
there is not one but a multitude of Christians ; unfor- 
tunately, this multitude is eclipsed by a larger num- 
ber of mere converts. Such men as the late Ram 
Chandra Bose are worthy representatives of Christ- 
ianity. They in their own characters show what 
Christianity can do for the people of India. But, 
alas! such men, though truly representative of 
Christianity, are in the popular mind exceptional 
cases, and the multitude of mere converts are looked 
upon as representatives of the finished product of 
Clfristianity. If the late Ram Chandra Bose could 
have been heralded in the chief cities of India as the 
normal product of Christianity, his influence would 
have been a hundred times greater thanit was. But 
wherever he went, he found an incorrect popular con- 
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ception of Christianity, which practically neutralized 
his own personal infiuence. 

But we must give a hearing to those who are 
intent upon making converts. They affirm thata 
convert is an embryo Christian. It is out of converts 
that Christians are made, and the larger the number 
of converts the greater the opportunity and possibility 
of making Christians. Deluded by this fallacy, hund- 
reds of missionaries have gathered, and are now 
gathering thousands of converts. Thatitis a fallacy, 
the logic of reason and the logic of experience abun- 
dantly prove. The mere convert is either a genuine 
seeker after God or he is not. In the latter case, the 
manis far more likely to be satisfied with being a 
convert than to be incited to a course which he has 
never seriously contemplated. If he is aseeker after 
God, the danger is that he will make the mistake of 
supposing that he has reached the goal; with the 
final result that he loses his hunger for God and lapses 
into indifferentism and formalism. The logic of 
experience teaches that plucking unripe fruit never 
pays. Haste in harvesting visible results of mission- 
ary evangelistic effort is subject to the same inexor- 
able law. Itis not safe for an uninspired pen to 
write prophecy ; yet it is our firm belief that the 
close of the second century of general evangelistic 
effort in India will show that the great work of India’s 
evangelization has been much hindered by haste in 
making converts. Every missionary who is in close 
contact with non-Christians of this country must have 
felt, times without number, that the ideas of Christ- 
ianity which prevail among non-Christians of the 
better class is an almost insuperable obstacle to their 
conversion. The missionary cannot present the 
claims of Christianity with confidence and force be- 
cause he knows that the men whose intelligence he 
would instruct, whose reason he would convince, 
whose hearts he would move, and whose wills he would 
compel have their eyes upon certain unsatisfactory 
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and perhaps discreditable results of Christian prose- 
lytism in their own neighbourhood. At such times 
is it strange that the missionary cries out, ‘‘ Better 
one Christian than a thousand converts.” 

And, furthermore, the interests and feelings of 
the one Christian should not be forgotten. He can- 
not very. well voice the complaint of his heart that he 
is placed in a false and unfair position when heis put 
in the same class as those who are merely converts. 
But it is certainly very hard on him to compel him to 
bear this additional burden. Is it not enough that 
he bear the pain and loss which are inflicted upon one 
who abjures his ancestral faith ; and is it right that 
he should bear the opprobrium of association with 
men who so often fail to command the respect of 
either friends or enemies. It must be a terrible 
trial and disappointment for the “one Christian ’”’ to 
find that the majority of his associates are only 
converts. So then in the interests of the ‘non- 
Christian ’’ we repeat the cry, ‘“‘ Better one Christ- 
ian than a thousand converts.”’ 


FIGS AND THISTLES. 


‘‘By their fruits ye shall know them.”’ The 
words were true when Christ uttered them, and they 
have been true ever since. The fruit is sure to grow ; 
and when it does appear, it will be fruitafter its own 
kind. Figs do not grow from thistles, and those who 
expect such a crop, deserve the appellation which soon- 
er or later is given them. The trouble is that very often 
one man or one class of men sows thistles and those 
who come after them are expected to reap figs ; and 
the disappointed reapers cry out because instead of 
gathering figs their hands are sore with handling 
thistles. A complaint from one of these thistle reap- 
ers, who is a missionary—for, strange tosay, mis- 
sionaries sometimes have sown thistles and expected 
to reap tigs—will show that the cry of ‘“ thistles”’ is 
not an imaginary one, and that the unfortunate thistle 
reaper is nota ‘‘manof straw.’’ The missionary in 
question had good reason for suspecting that a murder 
had been committed in a Christian family, and with 
the aid of the police made investigation ; and this is his 
report: 

The murder case did not develop into anything. The Christ- 
ian community out there with one accord were silent, save to 
say the cause of death was fever, and that was all the police could 
get out of them. There is a very general conviction among the 
mission servants and others that there has been foul play, but all 
who belong to the same class as the accused stand together as one 
man. They are constantly quarrelling among themselves, butif a 
case arises between an outsider and one of their own number, you 
cannot get a man toopen his mouth. I am puzzled to know what 
to do with these people. There is so much idolatry and child- 
marriage and other forms of evil among them, and it is so hard to 
get a leverage that you can’tdo much. [ am afraid this problem 
is too big for me. 


Let us examine this crop of thistles which is such 
a problem to this reaper of figs. He is writing about 
a Christian community which was gathered from hea- 
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thenism nearly forty years ago, and among whom are 
adult Christians of the second and even third gener- 
ation. While they have had much personal missionary 
supervision, they have been largely left to the care of 
leaders from their own caste or class. And now this 
disappointed missionary complains of crime, immoral- 
ity, actual idol-worship and reprehensible social cus- 
toms as prevailing, and also receiving the moral coun- 
tenance of the whole community. These are not the 
faults of occasional delinquents. Such things are 
found in every large company of Christians every- 
where. It is the solidarity of evil; the type, not the 
individual, of which complaint is made. In short, this 
nominal Christian community is in its principal char- 
acteristics a heathen community ; exhibiting in the 
ordinary life of a majority of its members those ob- 
jectionable traits which are supposed to inhere in 
heathenism, and for the correction of which Christian 
missions are maintained. Or, to tell the plain truth, 
they arestill heathen. It is a crop of thistles, and 
the question is, why is it so? 

This crop of thistles is in character identical with 
the crop which was growing in that field before the 
Gospel was preached there. And the simplest answer 
to our question is this, that thistles are now growing 
there because the original crop was not destroyed. 
The field was not cleared. But, instead of sitting in 
judgment upon the workers who had charge of this 
field at the beginning, it will be more profitable to 
ascertain, if we can, why it was that thistles were left 
growing in the field ; why were they not eradicated. 
Ignorance of the field and inexperience are doubtless 
responsible for much of this seeming neglect. The 
men who supposed they were planting figs did not 
understand how fully the soil was preoccupied by 
thistles. Certainly they did not anticipate such results 
as our missionary complains of. And just here we 
would observe that these words are now written partly 
as a warning to any missionaries who may be prepar- 
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ing for their successors a generation hence just such 
a harvest of thistles as that whichis mentioned above. 
Experience shows that this crop of thistles has great 
vitality : that the roots run everywhere throughout the 
soil ; that they are entwined about everything ; that 
it is a most difficult thing to eradicate them ; that it is 
not sufficient to cut them off level with the ground, but 
that, like that pest of American farmers, the Canada 
thistle, the roots are almost indestructible. Men who 
do not know these things are very liable to make the 
fatal mistake of planting figs where their successors . 
shall find only a crop of thistles. 

The paragraph from a missionary’s letter which 
is quoted above shows that the influence of mission 
agents, that is, the official representatives of Christ- 
ianity, is not the dominating influence ; but that the 
dominating infiuence is with those who uphold ideas 
and customs which prevailed in the community before 
Christianity was introduced there. Whatever of 
wisdom or unwisdom the past may have witnessed, 
the present duty is clear ; the anti-Christian element 
which is now dominant must be controlled and sub- 
dued and finally eradicated ; and this can only be done 
by strengthening the antagonistic forces. It is now 
a question of comparative influence. Itseems strange 
that such a question should arise concerning a nomi- 
nally Christian community. But facts cannot be 
gainsaid. Among the people of whom dur missionary 
writes, the heathen influence is the stronger. By 
this is not meant that external pressure from Non- 
Christians is more weighty than the influence of 
Christian agencies ; but this is meant that, inside this 
Christian community, the ideals and opinions and 
customs, social and religious, ofa large majority of 
the people are Non-Christian rather than Christian. 
And how to make Christian ideals and opinions and 
customs prevail among these nominal Christians is 
the problem which our missionary sadly confesses is 
** too big ’’ for him. 
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The task requires a combination of agencies none 
of which alone is likely to be effective. Harnest, ex- 
perienced, wise, resolute foreign missionaries, men 
and women, with their inherited and acquired Christ- 
ian ideals, faithfully and resolutely seconded by 
thoroughly Christianized Indians, men and women, 
all working together under the special blessing and 
with the manifested presence of the Holy Ghost, can 
cause Christian ideals and principals to dominate such 
acommunity. No other agency can do the work, and 
the three forces mentioned must be combined. No 
foreigner, no matter how great his Indian experience, 
can fully understand all the intricate portions of the 
problem. The assistance of Indian fellow-workers 
is indispensable. These Indians themselves, no mat- 
ter how thoroughly Christianized they may be, lack 
that peculiar strength and instinct for right which 
heredity gives the foreigner, and are themselves so 
recently delivered from the peculiar atmosphere of 
Non-Christian society, that were the work left entirely 
in their hands there would be danger of compromising 
the issue. In fact the particular locality complained of 
by our missionary has been left too much under the 
sole care of Indian agencies, which partly, but only 
partly, accounts for the present unsatisfactory condi- 
tion of things. Let these two agencies set to work 
together, teaching, preaching, rebuking, punishing, 
entreating the people ; upon whom, in answer to the 
united prayers of all, the Holy Ghost has come down 
with illuminating and convicting power as on Carmel ; 
let this be done and the victory will be won ; andfrom 
the multitude will go up the cry once more, uJ ehovah, 
He is the God ; J ehovah, He is the God.’’ If thence. 
forth care be taken to maintain the position gained, 
and all tendency to relapse be faithfully resisted and 
prevented, there will be no difficulty concerning the 
dominant influence of Christianity in that community. 


BARRACKS vs. HOMES. 


PROTESTANT Missions in India, though in their 
second century, are stillin the experimental stage. 
So, too, however, are representative government, 
war, political economy, agriculture, and a host of 
other matters which have occupied the mind of man 
for centuries. Sothen itis no reflection upon the 
intelligence or devotion of those who have been or 
now are in charge of mission work to affirm that it 
is yet in the experimental stage. The assertion is 
made simply to remind missionaries that present 
methods are not finalities, and that criticism of 
prevailing methods is to be desired, and should 
never be resented, but welcomed as a possible 
doorway to improvement. 

Mr. Spurgeon was such an enthusiast for orphan- 
ages that once, when the claims of rival religious 
systems were under discussion, he exclaimed, ‘‘ The 
god that answereth by orphanages let him be God!”’ 
In something of this spirit Christian missionaries 
have viewed their own calling; and, asa result, orphan- 
ages and boarding scho ols appear to be essential 
departments of mission work everywhere. And in 
such favour are these institutions held, that it re- 
quires some hardihood to affirm that orphanages and 
boarding schools are at best but necessary evils. It 
may perhaps shock the sensibilities of some to find 
these institutions classed as evils; and yet they are 
evils because they so largely usurp the place of home. 
It may be urged that so far as bond fide orphans are 
concerned, it is not a case of ‘Orphanage vs. 
Home,’”’ but ‘‘Orphanage vs. Vagabondage.”’ This 
probably is correct, but not necessarily so. An or- 
phanage is by no means the only, and is certainly 
not the best possible provision for orphans. In a 
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Christian land there are enough and more than 
enough Christian families to provide homes for all 
orphans. Andif the funds now used for orphan- 
ages were applied to the maintenance of orphans in 
private families, it would bea great improvement in 
every way upon the orphanage system. To be sure, 
it would be much more troublesome ; but the easiest 
ways are not always the best; and Christian philan- 
thropy is hardly supposed to make avoidance of 
trouble the guiding principle of its activities. In 
India, however, the number of Christian families is 
comparatively small; and so here at least the choice 
has been between vagabondage and orphanages. 
But in nearly all “‘ boarding house ”’ cases, as well as 
in a large number of nominal orphanage cases, it has 
been and now is a matter of orphanage or boarding 
school vs. homes. This is why it can be truthfully 
affirmed that these institutions are usurping the 
place of the home; and by so doing are working 
serious injury in the Christian community. 

The place of the home in Christian civilization is 
briefly stated in the following paragraph, taken from 
a religious magazine :— 


The home is the oldest of all social organizations and the 
foundation ofall. Onit are built both the Church and the 
State. For it are maintained our industrial and our educa- 
tional institutions. [t occupies the first because the most 
fundamental place in the social fabric. ‘Therefore anything 
which weakens the home, weakens the foundations of society. 
Through it every new generation enters to life and in it re- 
ceives its first impulses and its first instructions. Therefore 
anything which vitiates the home vitiates life at its spring 
and source. 


It is discouraging to note how completely the 
boarding house has usurped the place of the home in 
many localities. Parents become so demoralized 
that they are unwilling to bear the burden of rearing 
their own children ; and while their children are yet 
little more than infants, they are made over to the 
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boarding school. The managers of these institu- 
tions often act as though they supposed the board- 
ing school was the proper place for little children, 
and sometimes almost force the parents to relinquish 
charge of their own offspring. This depreciation of 
the home, this obliteration of parental and _ filial 
obligations, this substitution of barrack for home 
life, is one of several radical mistakes in mission 
methods ; and it defeats the very purpose for which 
boarding schools are established. Missionaries 
know that without the Christian family a Christian 
community deserving the name is impossible. And 
they also know that most homes among their converts 
are not at all what Christian homes should be. And 
so they set about improving Christian homes by 
taking the boys and girls away from their parents 
and training them upina boarding house barrack! 
The purpose is an intelligent one, but unwisely 
sought. In the family circle, and in no other place, 
can children be so reared that when they become 
heads of families, their homes will be such as Christ- 
ian homes ought to be. 

Destructive criticism is, however, much easier 
than constructive. Itis not difficult to prove that 
the home is the place where children should be train- 
ed; but it is difficult, and in India especially so, to 
point out how to make the homes all they should be. 
The difficulty is all the greater because the mission- 
aries are foreigners ; their ideal home is an English 
or German or American home ; and it is not easy for 
them to get away from their own national ideals and 
reach a clear comprehension of what an Indian Christ- 
ian home should be. India is not Europe or Ameri- 
ca. Indian conditions, the temperament of the 
people, and the life which is possible, and which is 
best for them, are all unlike the conditions, temper- 
ament and life in the lands whence the missionaries 
come; and it isa radical and fatal mistake to at- 
tempt to model Indian homes and Indian life after 
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the pattern of other lands. Too much of this sort of 
thing has been attempted ; and this is why Christ- 
ianity is not so successsful as it ought to be in be- 
coming concrete in India. Evidently more atten- 
tion should be given to study of Indian social and 
family life. It has many beauties and attractions 
which should not be disturbed. Let the mission- 
aries, especially women, make it their great work to 
ascertain the exact condition of the family life of the 
Christians; and wherever they see the need of 
Christianizing the methods and conditions of family 
life, let them try to doit. A thousand lessons will 
have to be given ;a thousand visits will have to be 
made. It will be an exhausting, tiresome, and for a 
long time, an apparently fruitless work. But in the 
end it will pay ; and the missionaries will have the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Christian community 
is buttressed and adorned with Christian families 
which are the pledge of future prosperity. 


CONCRETE HINDUISM. 


Wuat is Hinduism? The answer has not yet 
been satisfactorily given. We may say itis a system 
of philosophy, visionary and not practical. It is a 
system of cosmogony, so incorrect that it is unsafe 
for a Hindu to study modern science. It isa system 
of religious observances, some of which are immoral, 
others hideously repellant, and most of them trivial 
if not meaningless. Yet, when this and much of the 
same sort has been said, we are by no means done 
with the subject ; in fact we have scarcely touched it. 
There yet remains a great mass of what we may call 
**Concrete Hinduism,” whichis Hinduism itself more 
than its philosophy or cosmogony or ritual, or any 
other thing commonly included in a definition or de- 
scription of this elusive subject. Christianity is con- 
crete in Jesus of Nazareth, in the record of His life, and 
in the persons of those who are possessed of Him, and 
transformed into something of His spirit and charac- 
ter. Hinduism is concrete in so much that it would 
fill voluraes to describe it. It is concrete in India. 
Like its own sacred tree, it sends its roots every-. 
where. It catches hold of everything and assimilates 
it. Hinduism is to such an extent concrete in India, 
that we might almost say “Hinduism is India, and 
India is Hinduism.” Islam has lopped off and tram- 
pled under foot some of the branches of this wonderful 
tree ; European social, scientific and religious ideas 
have been grafted upon some of the limbs of the tree ; 
yet still it stands, essentially unchanged, rooted deep 
and strong in the bed-rock of a continent’s life. 

‘Hinduism has wonderful facility for incarnating 
itself in nearly everything here. It is instinctively 
territorial, and seems to bea part of the soil itself. 
It is concrete in mountain peaks, in rivers and 
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springs and tanks and wells, in trees and plants and 
flowers, in seasons and other natural phenomena, in 
bird and beast and reptile, in the diseases of man- 
kind, in all the relations and many of the activities of: 
social life, and evenin the daily food of the people. 
And because it is so incarnated in all these things, 
and is so associated with them, it has a vitality which, 
though seldom showing aggressive force, is almost 
infinite in resisting power. - Like the great wrought- 
iron lat or pillar near the Kutub Minar, which stands 
an immovable and indestructible Hindu symbol, sur- 
rounded and dominated by one of the most impressive 
Mohammedan monuments on the face of the earth, 
Hinduism stands amid the surgings ofthe twentieth 
century ; and, though assailed by much that is es- 
sentially destructive, remains apparently immovable. 
It is an easy thing to affirm that Hinduism is 
concrete in this, that and the. other thing; but to 
specify the way it is done is as difficult as to show 
how the spirit of man dwells in his body. Yet it may 
not be altogether useless to attempt a description of 
the phenomena; for failure may possibly convince 
the reader of the difficulty of the problem. Near the 
home of the writer is a typical specimen of concrete 
Hinduism : a Hindu temple with the usual accompani- 
ment of a few rooms for the mahant and a dozen or 
so disciples. The mahant is an elderly man of good 
character, with some reputation for scholarship, and 
without doubt the most influential man in the 
neighbourhood. Few melas are held at the temple, 
for the Ganges is but seven miles distant; yet this 
spot, with its mahant, is the nerve centre of the sur- 
rounding region. It is in contact with everything, 
and everything and every body seem to sustain some 
relation to it. Twomiles away is another public 
institution, founded some forty years ago, and since 
that time maintained through the Christian philan- 
thropy of America at an expense of from five to ten 
thousand rupees annually. The radical difference in 
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the hold these two institutions have upon the people 
of the district, brings out very clearly the vital quality 
of Hinduism. 

The large, white school-house stands out pro- 
minently on the mountain side, the most imposing 
building in all the country round about. More than 
five-sixths of the educated men of the district have 
been at some time or other students within its walls. 
In the shadow of the school-house stands the dispen- 
sary where thousands have received aid in time of 
need. This mission station has for more than the 
third of a century been a fountain of light and help 
for the people. There are the two institutions, the 
temple and the mission station. If the question is 
asked, what have these two institutions severally 
done for the people, the answer comes back sharp 
and clear: the temple has done almost nothing for 
the people ; the mission station has done everything. 
And yet the temple, not the mission station, is the 
nerve centre of the region. The mission isa strong 
stake driven into the ground by extraneous force ; 
the temple is a sturdy oak whose roots are anchored 
in the soil and crevices of the rock : the school-house, 
dispensary, etc., are temporary conveniences, but the 
home of the people is under the shade of the oak. 
The mission station is a feeble exotic ; the temple is a 
sturdy son of the soil. The fact is indisputable ; the 
philosophy of it, the why and wherefore of it is not 
so¢lear. Wecanonly say, that in some way or other, 
Hinduism has become incarnate in this land, and up 
to the present all attempts to displace it have done 
little more than demonstrate the difficulty of the 
enterprise. 

Difficult it is, but not impossible. Let this be 
kept in mind, and let the reasons why it is difficult 
be faithfully searched for in order that they may be 
resolutely removed. Those who realise that Hin- 
duism is concrete in India, will know why it is so 
difficult to displace it. Such persons will not be 
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discouraged though fifty times they fail; they will 
try again and again ever striving to suit their efforts 
to the circumstances of the case. It is wise to learn 
from the enemy. Christian propagandists should 
give some of their time toa study of the ways by 
which Hinduism has become incarnate in so much of 
India’s life. When these things have been ascertain- 
ed, the next step will be an attempt to give to Christ- 
janity such a place in India as Hinduism now has. 


CHRISTIANITY CONCRETE IN INDIA. 


Most Christians and presumably all missionaries. 
believe that India will some day be a Christian coun- 
try, even as it now isa non-Christian country. But 
there is such a radical difference in the two cults that 
it would be illogical to assume that the external 
phenomena will be the same, or that Christianity will 
be concreted in the way that Hinduism now is. Hin- 
duism, with its inexhaustible supply of local deities, 
is specially fitted to become concrete in sacred local- 
ities or in local phenomena. Nevertheless something 
of the sort is possible ; and when it is seen that Hin- 
duism gains so much from being incarnated, as it 
were, in forms innumerable, Christian propagandists 
should make some attempt to give like advantage to 
Christianity. It is then a highly appropriate thing for 
Christian missionaries to try to discover how it has 
come to pass that Hinduism has become concreted 
here and there and everywhere, and in such multitu- 
dinous and varied forms. The inquiry to be success- 
ful must, however, be particular and specific, not 
general. 

When we try to get at the history of any of the 
sacred places of Hinduism, we generally find that 
tradition tells of some one, generally a fakir, who 
came to this particular place, was pleased with it, made 
it his permanent abode, and so the place acquired a 
sacred character. This has been the process : Oneman 
in one place for a long time. Is it impossible for Christ- 
jan missions to realise something like the same result 
in the same way ? There area few fifty years men 
in the missions of India. If any of this number have 
spent their fifty years of service in one locality, then 
surely the man, and the doctrine he represents, and 
the place where he works have in some degree become 
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associated together in the minds: of the people. 
Christianity is becoming concrete in that particular 
place. Itis beginning to be known as a Christian 
locality. Christianity is in the air. If the process 
of continuity is maintained, the ‘genus loci’ will in 
time be Christian. ltis simply a question of time 
and continued effort. If the tifty years man have a 
colleague during the last decade of his service, and 
the colleague remains after the older man has gone, 
the continuity of personal effort is preserved. ‘And if 
this perpetuity of continuous personal relation to the 
place is maintained as a recognized mission method, 
Christianity will become firmly rooted in all such 
places. It will bea vital force, a palpable, acknowl- 
edged something which is a part of the locality and 
ever associated with it. Had all the missions to Non- 
Christians been carried on according to this system, 
there would now be hundreds, perhaps thousands, of 
places in India where Christianity would be an abiding 
and controlling influence, and pro tante the conquest 
of India an accomplished thing. Moreover, each 
locality of this sort would strengthen corresponding 
localities elsewhere ; and so the net-work of Christ- 
ian influence would cover the land, and Christianity 
would acquire permanent dominion over the people. 
Hinduism is concrete in its festivals ; Mahommed- 
anism is concrete in its feasts and fasts. Without 
stopping to enquire how this has come about, or what 
was the origin of these sacred days, we would draw 
attention to the fact that Christianity is already pro- 
vided with an institution of this sort, namely, its 
weekly day of rest and worship, which, as an oppor- 
tunity for incarnating acreed in a fixed period of 
time, is superior to anything known to or possessed 
by other faiths. Whether with the Jew we call it 
the Sabbath Day, or with the devout Christian we 
call it the Lord’s Day, or inthe common speech of the 
world we call it Sunday, it matters not ; the name is 
immaterial. We have the weekly day of rest and 
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worship; and when it is asked how can Christianity 
become concrete in India, a part of the answer is 
this : Let the Christian creed become concrete in the 
Christian holy day. Let the day be always and every- 
where remembered. Let it be celebrated with an 
emphasis which brings it into notice, and ina manner 
which makes it a palpable reminder and exponent of 
Christianity. Make it the most important day of the 
wees in all possible methods consistent with its insti- 
tution asa day of sacred rest and religious signi- 
ficance. The semi-communal life of muhallas and 
villages makes is especially easy to bring any sort of 
holiday into prominence. The muhalla is virtually a 
large family. Let the chaupal be decorated every 
Sunday ; raise a flag in the common courtyard ; let. 
the sound of drum and cymbals be heard; bring out 
the gay clothing as at the Hindu melas and Mahom- 
medan id ; where possible, have better food, freedom 
from toil, freer social intercourse ; and so celebrate 
the day that all around shall know itis the Christian’s 
weekly holiday. Certainly if proper effort is made, 
wherever there are a few Christians, there it is possi- 
ble to make Christianity palpably and effectively con- 
crete on the Sabbath day. 

Hinduism is concrete in the home, and in the 
social relations and social life of the people. Here is 
its most strongly entrenched position; especially 
strong for defence because, ordinarily, the homes of 
the people are closed toall strangers. The family is 
older and more universal than Christianity ; but Christ- 
ianity too has the family ; and Christians believe that 
among themselves the familyis at least as import- 
ant and influential a factor of national life as among 
any non-Christian people. Here then is another place 
where Christianity can be and should be visibly and 
dominantly concreted. Let it be made manifest that 
Christian families are Christian institutions. Em- 
phasise the Christian idea in marriages, births and 
deaths. Every Hindu home is a temple; if every 
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Christian home is a sanctuary, Christianity will 
rapidly become concrete. Put all the family duties 
on a Christian basis ; let it be always known that family 
ties of every kind are Christian obligations and privi- 
leges, and then each Christian family will be recog- 
nized as a living spring of Christian influence. 

Hinduism is concrete in natural phenomena. 
Every eclipse and every full moon preaches Hinduism 
to millions. Hinduism has allied itself to the powers 
and phenomena of nature in such a wonderful way 
that to the devout Hindu, his creed is incarnate in all. 
What can be done for the Indian Christian to give 
him at least an equal advantage with the Hindu in this 
respect. The Christian has this advantage that his 
creed does not require him to have a system of 
cosmogony contrary to science ; moreover, his sacred 
books teach him to associate the hand of his Heavenly 
Father with all that isin nature. Surely the book 
of Psalms and Job and the parables and teachings of 
Christ are sufficient to bring the Christian face to 
face with God in nature. Let the teachers and lead- 
ers of the Christian hosts, knowing how Hinduismis 
incarnated in natural phenomena, make it their duty 
to teach Christians to feel and declare that their God 
is everywhere and in everything. The subject is 
not exhausted, but perhaps these hints may turn some 
good men’s thoughts towards special efforts for 
making Christianity more effectively concrete in this 
land of concrete Hinduism. 


HOMILITIC. 











ya THE PATIENCE OF JESUS. 


IMPATIENCE is the infirmity of the weak. An 
infant, in its weakness and because of its weakness, 
is the most impatient of living things ; and when- 
ever or wherever man or woman exhibits impatience, 
there is an undesigned yet undeniable confession 
of weakness. Ignorance, inexperience, narrowness 
of vision, sense of urgent need or extreme danger, 
pride, prejudice, hatred, jealousy, selfishness, etc., 
are each and all elements of weakness ; and they are 
also seeds of impatience. It is well to ponder over 
these things, for they bring out in bold relief the 
complementary truth that patience is the virtue of 
the strong. Jesus of Nazareth is the supreme illus- 
tration of patience recorded in human history : and 
herein is found one reason why He should be called 
«The Mighty One.’”’ Those who aretolerably fami- 
liar with the four gospels can find an hour’s 
interesting occupation in looking over the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth, and merely marking the illustra- 
tions of His patience which are found in the book. 
And when these passages have been marked, the 
student of human character can find in them abun- 
dant materials for years of examination and study 
of the numerous methods by which Jesus of Nazareth 
has shown tothe world the inexhaustible patience 
which glorifies His personality. 

In order to properly apprehend the marvellous 
patience of Jesus, it is necessary to bear in mind 
that His life was spent in earnest, strenuous, and 
unremitting effort for the accomplishment of a great 
work to which He had consecrated himself. Some 
men’s patience is born of indifference; some are 
patient because they are lazy ; others patient be- 
cause they have nothing to do. To such persons 
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patience is no virtue, rather the reverse. But when. 
a man’s whole soul is devoted to the attainment of 
a certain end, the exhibition of patience in the face of 
obstacles which threaten defeat, is a virtue ordinarily 
beyond human attainment. Such was the case with 
George Washington when he burst forth into pro- 
fane invective upon the insubordinate Lee: and such 
was the case with Mr. Plimpsoll who broke out into: 
ungovernable rage on the floor of Parliament when 
he saw that the greed or the indifference of members 
of Parliament threatened to defeat his generous 
attempt to save British seamen from being sent to 
sea in vessels that were unseaworthy. It is not 
necessary to give a detailed statement of the great 
purpose of Jesus’ life among men. These things 
are known to all. He was a man with a mission ; 
He had a work todo; and the earnestness of His 
purpose and the burning intensity of His desire to 
do that work are clearly shown in His terrific de- 
nunciation of those who tried to prevent Him from 
doing it. Not until the scathing denunciations of 
the twenty-third chapter of Matthew are placed 
alongside of the story of His patient dealings with 
men of ali classes and characters, can the significance 
of Jesus’ patience be properly apprehended. 

A mere list of the various conditions under which 
Jesus manifested unique patience would show the 
breadth of the theme. In such a list would be His 
patient answers to the strange, impertinent, whimsical, 
ignorant, sceptical, hostile, friendly, honest or dishon- 
est questions that were put to Him. Questioners 
like Nicodemus and Phillip, who ought to have known 
better than ask such questions, received plain in- 
structive answers ; and questioners who sought to 
entrap Him with questions concerning the authority of 
Ceesar or marriage relations in another world, were 
not rebuked for their impertinence, but simply and 
convincingly shown the illogical character of their 
own opinions. The ignorance of all those with whom 
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He had to do was a constant tax upon His patience. 
There was ignorance concerning the expected Messiah 
and His kingdom ; ignorance concerning prophetic 
allusion to Himself ; ignorance concerning His right 
to be the Messiah ; ignorance of spiritual things. <A 
dense wall of ignorance seemed to form an impass- 
able barrier between Himself and those He would 
help and save ; and everywhere He met this obstruc- 
tion with an infinite patience, which found appropriate 
utterance in the memorable words upon the cross, 
‘* Father, forgive them; they know not what they 
do.”” The strange, illogical, persistent hostility of 
those He fain would befriend was another heavy tax 
upon His patience. The nation whose only hope or 
chance of deliverance from destruction was through 
Him, the nation which through Him might have become 
the teacher and guide and spiritual leader of all 
mankind, rejected Him, spurned His assistance, threw 
away its opportunity and sealed its own ruin. Yet 
His patience was greater than the folly, and greater 
than the indignity cast upon Him; instead of reproach- 
es we have tears and the sorrowing cry, ‘‘ O Jerusa- 
lem, Jerusalem ; how oft would [have gathered thee 
asa hen gathereth her chickens!’’ Mark also His 
patience with all His accusers ; those who charged 
Him with being in league with devils; who accused 
Him of subverting the Law and seeking to destroy the 
faith of their fathers ; and those who accused Him of 
keeping vile company ! What venomous darts were 
these in the bosom of one who came to overthrow the 
works of the devil, to maintain and fulfil the Law and 
deliver the nation. Yet so perfect is His patience 
that no accent of bitterness appears in any of the 
answers with which He meets His accusers. 

To secure the permanence and final success of 
the work to which He had consecrated himself, Jesus 
selected twelve men to be His special disciples and 
associates ; these men were to carry on His work 
when His own sojourn among men had ended. These 
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men, whom we would naturally expect to be a comfort 
and help to Him, as doubtless they were, so frequent- 
ly and in so many ways failed to second their Master’s 
efforts that His patience was oftener and more 
sorely tried with them than with any other obstacle to. 
His mission. From first tolast and always there was 
their invincible misunderstanding of the nature of 
the Messiah’s kingdom which constantly led them 
to misinterpret and sometimes disbelieve His plain 
statements regarding Himself. As the folds of a cotton 
garment render a sword ineffective, so did this -mis- 
take of Jesus’ disciples render comparatively ineffec- 
tive His most important teaching, and the clear de- 
monstrations of His divinity. The words of the 
stranger on the way to Emmaus, “O fools, and 
slow of heart to believe,” indicate what He had found 
them to be during the years they had been under His 
instruction. Tothis radical weakness, which tried 
His patience during nearly every hour of Gis inter- 
course with them, is to be added the many exhibitions 
of the little weaknesses common to humanity, of 
which the twelve seem to have had a full share. 
The selfish ambition of the sons of Zebedee ; the in- 
tolerance which would punish a disbelieving hamlet 
with fire from heaven ; the officious importance that 
forbade parents bringing their children to Him ; the 
readiness to second the insane attempt of the Gallilean 
mob to make Jesus king; the unreasonableness 
which allowed those who were in the boat with Jesus 
to be in terror of their lives although they believed He 
could save them ; the pitiful, contemptible avarice of 
Judas and the treachery caused by it; the cowardly 
conduct of Peter, and, worse still, the sleepy in- 
difference of the select three amid the agonies of 
Gethsemane ; and after the resurrection their un- 
willingness to give full credence to the fact that He 
had arisen ;—all these and many other unmentioned 
items show how the twelve tried the patience of their 
Master. And under it all no impatient word escaped 
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His lips. The word spoken on the way to Emmaus are 
the severest recorded ; and these were spoken be- 
cause He spoke under an assumed character. 

Yet, after all, the heart of man remembers with 
greatest thankfulness and joy the wonderful patience 
shown by Jesus to sinners. The woman who ex- 
pected to receive sentence of death was dismissed 
with, ‘‘Go and sin no more.’’ His glance of pity 
broke into repentance the heart of Peter. To the 
doubting, disbelieving Thomas, He mercifully gave 
special proof of His own identity. Judas even, though 
firm in His purpose of treachery, is quietly dismiss- 
ed with words of regret. At the house of Simon, 
the self-righteous sinner at the table and the repent- 
ant sinner at the feet of Jesus, are both dealt with so 
patiently and lovingly, that the sinner’s position 
almost seems a desirable one, since it is so associated 
with the infinite patience of Jesus. 


OUR DAILY BREAD. 


WHEN the disciples of Christ came to Him with 
the request, ‘Lord, teach us to pray,’’ they doubt- 
less expected an answer different to the one they 
received. The Lord’s Prayer is indeed a profound 
and comprehensive form of words: yet in struc- 
ture it is exceedingly simple, and its great simplicity 
must have disappointed the expectations of the ques- 
tioners. The short phrase at the head of this paper 
is apparently the plainest and simplest and most 
homely expression in this model prayer : yet, like 
all other parts of this wonderful form of prayer, it 
is full of meaning, full of teaching, and in all respects 
worthy of a place among God’s messages to man- 
kind. There is theology in it: it is Revelation. The 
thought had often been entertained among men ; 
many had given expression to it ; and for thousands 
of years in various ways men had been asking God 
to give them their daily bread: now Jesus Christ 
authoritatively declares that it is the privilege and 
the duty of man to daily ask his Maker to supply 
his present needs. To be definitely assured that this 
is the case, is one of the most important statements 
of theological science. It tells much about man him- 
self, but still more about God. Had the light which 
plays about this simple petition illuminated the un- 
derstanding of all religious philosophers of all time, 
the world would not have been cumbered as it now 
is with innumerable theories of life and providence 
which confuse and mislead the seeker after.truth. 

It is an acknowledgment of human poverty ; it 
is a confession of destitution. The rich man’s house 
is always stored with food ; the poor man gathers 
his food trom day to day. The day-labourer, who 
goes out in the morning from a cottage so empty of 
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food that the evening meal must be purchased with 
the proceeds of the day’s toil, correctly represents 
the condition of mankind according to the terms of 
this petition. Around this question have surged the 
waves of controversy. Is man rich, or is he poor ? 
Has he money in his purse, and food in his store- 
house, or is he destitute ? Has he in himself re- 
sources of wisdom, contentment, happiness, hope, 
moral safety, and freedom from anxiety ? Ishe able 
to bear disappointment and loss ; is he able to perceive 
duty and opportunity ; and has he strength to be and 
do that which is best each hour of theday ? Jesus of 
Nazareth answered these questions in the negative by 
teaching men toask for their ‘“ daily bread.’’ Many 
of our ‘other masters” teach different doctrine. 

Some of these ‘other masters ’’ say that though 
man is destitute of much that is good and necessary, 
he can, if he will, gain them for himself. He can 
learn wisdom from meditation and experience ; he . 
ean find in his own being sources of happiness, con- 
tentment, hope, moral safety and all right conduct, 
if he but cultivate his own powers. Here again Jesus 
Christ differs with the ‘‘ other masters,’’? for He not 
only tells us that man is destitute, but He.goes a 
step further and tells us he is helpless. Man is not 
able of himself to win a livelihood; and he is taught 
to ask God to give him his ‘daily bread.’’ The two 
philosophies are in sharp contrast and decided antag- 
onism. A more practical question for man to con- 
sider cannot well be imagined. 

Am I, or am I not able by culture to make up the 
deficiencies of my character and supply the needs of 
being? The Christian teaching is, that man is not 
able ; he is helpless, dependant, and must ask for 
aid ; it being understood, however, that here, as every- 
where else, God helps those who help themselves. 
He who is taught to ask for daily bread is also re- 
quired to plough and sow and reap and thresh and 
grind and bake before his mouth is filled. 
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The implied and suggested teaching concerning 
God which can be evolved from this germinal expres- 
sion lifts this simple sentence, which a child of three 
can adequately understand, up to the level of the 
highest philosophy ; and, indeed, to apprehend the 
fulness of its meaning is-more than human minds 
can do. Non-Christians in India scoff at Christianity 
as a system suitable only for children, and too 
simple to deserve notice of mature intellects. Yet 
this single petition of the Lord’s Prayer deals with 
and authoritatively solves some of the highest. pro- 
blems concerning God which have ever taxed the 
powers of the human mind, and which are the confu- 
sion and the despair of the religious philosopher who 
refuses the aid of revelation. Since the needs of no 
two individuals are the same, and since each one’s 
circumstances change from day to day, it follows 
that a Being who gives to each his “ daily bread’”’ 
has his eye upon each individual and differentiates 
him from all other individuals : and this not once or 
twice, but every day continuously. And since the 
daily supply of ‘‘ bread ’’ means that each individual 
gets that which is suitable for him, it follows that a 
Being who gives to each his ‘‘ daily bread” is in such 
close and sympathetic touch with each individualthat 
he knows what will be “ bread ’’ to each one. And 
since getting one’s ‘‘ daily bread ”’ means that all the 
wants of the individual are supplied, it follows that a 
Being who supplies ‘‘ daily bread’’ is competent to 
satisfy all the needs of each individual. 

The three statements concerning God which are 
found in the preceding paragraph are logically de- 
ducible from the words of the petition; and conse- 
quently we are able to affirm that the command of 
Christ to ask for our ‘‘ daily bread ”’ distinctly reveals 
these three great truths concerning God. Take out 
any one of the three, or still more, take out the 
whole three and the petition is left without signifi- 
cance. Ifit means anything, it means what has been 
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deduced from it. This plain petition is then an in- 
vincible weapon for the Christian philosopher and 
apologist ; and it is a priceless treasure to the Christ- 
ian believer. From it St. Augustine extracted his 
profound and correct and satisfactory theory of 
buman existence: ‘‘ Thou hast made us for Thyself, 
and our hearts cannot have rest until they find it with 
Thee.’’ And from the same source the modern 
Christian poet has learned to sing, ‘ Harth hath no 
sorrow that Heaven cannot heal.”’ 


ELIJAH. 


In Motley’s Rise of the Dutch Republic he speaks 
of the insignificant characters of the Burgundian 
kings as shown in the names given them, wz., 
‘‘simple,”’ ‘fat,’ ‘bold,’ etc. And, indeed, these 
sovereigns must have been rather contemptible rulers 
if their subjects could find no better terms than 
those mentioned by which to distinguish between 
them. Sometimes anameof contempt is given to 
one who deserves something better. It is his mis- 
fortune. And sometimes a name of grand import is 
given to some incapable person who is altogether 
unable to live up to it. This, too, is unfortunate, for it 
accentuates the littleness of the individual. But 
when a worthy name is worthily lived up to, the 
person in whom these two things are found is pro 
perly classed among the fortunate ones of earth. 
The man whose name stands at the head of this paper 
was one of these fortunate ones. The name signifies 
that Jehovah is God; Jehovah is Allah. And the 
man’s life in its outline, as recorded in Scripture, 
represents him as declaring this great truth at a 
time when the majority of his fellow-countrymen 
were in doubt whether Baal of the Sidonians or 
Jehovah of Abraham, Isaac and Jacob was Allah, the 
Elohim. When the king of Israel was led by his 
Sidonian queen to give Baal, the life-giver of Sidon, 
the supreme place, Elijah made good his right to his 
own name by telling the king that throughout all his 
realm neither rain nor dew should fall until Jehovah, 
by the mouth of his servant, should give the word. 
Each day of misery in the years of famine which fol- 
lowed, echoed the name Elijah! Elijah! Jehovah is 
God, And when the supreme test was made on 
Carmel, the falling fire from heaven was a herald 
proclaiming Elijah! Elijah! to the assembled nation. 


The man and the name were in such harmony 
that every one who reads the story says the man was 
rightly named. He was an Elijah ; and we are pleas- 
ed that this was also his name. He was needed sadly 
in his generation and he filled his place, and did his 
work, take it altogether, as wellas men can be ex- 
pected to in this world. His successor did his work 
well, but he was not Elijah, either in name or in 
character. He was a different man with different 
work to do; and though the mantle of Elijah fell upon 
him, we do not read that he tried to pattern his life 
after that of his predecessor. And as this first suc- 
cessor of Elijah did not try to imitate the ways of his 
predecessor, the great army of other Elijahs need 
not and should not attempt to be servile imitators of 
those who have gone before them. But Elijah they 
ought to be, each in his own generation ; and each in 
his own way, as God gives him voice to proclaim that 
the God whom he adores is the one only living God. 
God has so impressed a consciousness of himself 
upon the hearts of men, that nearly all men every- 
where in some shape or another indicate their belief 
that God is. This conviction is the foundation of all 
religious feeling and service and belief. It is not 
necessary to teach men there is a God. God himself 
has already done that better than any man can do it. 
It is doubtful, indeed, whether it is possible for 
one human being to teach this truth toanother. We 
can help men comprehend or interpret the feeling 
that is already in them ; but the feeling, or conviction, 
or consciousness of God we cannot give to any one. 

It is the work of each Christian Elijah to con- 
vincingly show that God, of whose existence man’s 
consciousness gives testimony, is the God whose 
oracles are in his hands, and in whose name he wor- 
ships. Itis very important that this view of his own 
duty should be held by all evangelists in India. 
Paul’s words at Athens give us the key: ‘* Whom ye 

gnorantly worship declare I unto you.”’ The evan- 
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gelist in this country, at least, will make a great 
mistake if he thinks it is his business to teach Non- 
Christians there is a God, or prove His existence to 
them. Not one in athousand among the millions of 
India has any doubt of the. matter. It is the evan- 
gelist’s business to turn this universal conviction 
concerning God towards those important and neces- 
sary declarations respecting him which are in the 
Christian scriptures. When the evangelist does this 
he becomes an Elijah and will be sure of finding at- 
tentive listeners everywhere. This assumes that 
the evangelist himself has some proper appreciation 
of the conviction concerning God which is in the 
hearts of men ; and it also requires of him the ability 
to make men perceive that the God whose word he 
declares is the same Being who has left his auto- 
graph more or less clearly upon the consciousness of 
every man he has made. 

Just here we find the explanation of the fact that 
character is more effective than learning or eloquence 
in all evangelistic work. If the evangelist himself is 
wanting in those moral qualities which human con- 
sciousness requires of God, men will not accept him 
as a messenger from God. The famine, the fire, the 
abundant rain proclaimed that Elijah was co-working 
with the Supreme Being. When the evangelist can 
make men feel that God is with him, and that the 
secret of God is with him, they will be ready to con- 
fess that the evangelist’s God is the God. And not 
only the professed evangelist, but all followers of the 
Lord Jesus Christ have this duty laid upon them, viz., 
the duty of making those with whom they live, with 
whom they work, with whom they trade, yea with 
whom they fight, feel that they are servants and 
representatives of the living God. Henceforth then, 
shall not the name ‘ Elijah”’ be something more than 
the name of a great prophet with a romantic career ? 
Can it not be made the inspiring motto of those who 
seek to be co-workers with Christ ? 


IS IT WASTE ? 


THE light rainfall in Garhwal during several 
years in succession apparently lessened the subter- 
ranean reservoirs of water; many of the weaker 
springs ceased fiowing, and even the stronger ones, 
which have never been known to fail, flowed with 
diminished power. This year has, however, brought 
a plentiful supply of rain which must have helped 
replenish the hidden store-houses ; and yet, though 
glad that sco much rain has fallen, it has been cause 
for regret that so much of the precious water, in- 
stead of soaking into the mountains, has run in 
torrents down the rocky ravines and made its way to 
the distant sea. It is not all wasted ; for in this way 
the rivers which irrigate the plains of Hindustan are 
formed ; and yet the fact remains that an appreciable 
portion of the moisture that is sent to cool and water 
the earth, finds its way back to the sea without ac- 
complishing its purpose. Itseems to be wasted ; and 
often too, when itis so much needed. Is it waste ? 
Is it a defect in Nature’s operations, or is it not? Is 
man wise enough to answer the question correctly ? 

Whether it be waste or not, it is a phenomenon 
which in other forms everywhere appears in the 
physical world. So general, indeed, is it that we 
may rightly say that this isa method of nature. Whe- 
ther it be waste or not, it is the way of things in the 
world. A portion only of the water which rises from 
the sea in vapour ever reaches the earth as rain or 
dew. Outof a million blossoms on a fruit tree not 
one in ten “sets”’;and not a fourth of the young 
fruit reaches maturity. The heat of the sun reaches 
places innumerable where it is inoperative; and 
flowers ‘‘waste their perfume in the desert air.” 
Forces of all kinds, from the tornado to the irre- 
sistible might of spring, move through their appointed 
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cycles with apparent recklessness of expenditure. 
This is Nature’s way. Why it is her way isa problem 
worth considering. It is probably the necessary, 
the only possible way. Thatit is a good and wise way, 
we who believe in a benevolent and All-wise Creator, 
dare not deny, though the goodness and the wisdom 
may possibly be hidden from our eyes. 

Suppose we turn our attention for a moment to 
that other worker, man, and ask, is this also his way 
of working? If one per cent. of the bullets fired on 
an engagement killed its man, fighting would be im- 
possible. If one per cent. of the lessons taught was 
remembered, the world would be crowded with learn- 
ed men. If one per cent. of the laws made for the 
welfare of mankind accomplished its purpose, the 
world would be a paradise. If one per cent. of the 
numberless philanthropic attempts made to lessen 
the evils and suffering of mankind accomplished its 
purpose, the problem of evil would cease to vex and 
puzzle us. Truly man has little cause for complain- 
ing, because so much seems wasted in God’s plan, for 
man himself in all he does is an incorrigible waster. 
And this waste which accompanies man’s work is 
waste caused by ignorance, weakness, poverty of 
resources, and all the limitations of humanity ; 
whereas the apparent waste which is seen in Nature’s 
way is the fruit of redundancy and not of defect. 
If men then would examine Nature’s methods, the 
examination should be made in all humility ; for man 
in all his own work continuously shows himself a 
poor bungling wasteful workman. Sometimes human 
critics of the Great Workman have shown themselves 
wanting in this quality. One of these is on record as 
declaring that ‘‘ a good silversmith would dismiss a 
workman who turned out such a bungling piece of 
work as the human eye !”’ 

Sometimes men say that this apparent waste 
in Nature’s way of doing simply indicates the regal 
quality of the worker. <A king does not carry pennies 
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in his pocket. What he does is royally done; it is on 
a munificent and magnificent scale. The large char- 
acters in which God writes His autograph attest the 
majesty and greatness of Hishand. Hedoes not ; He 
cannot do little things. But we cannot settle the 
question in this way; for the most powerful micros- 
cope man can make does not suffice to disclose the 
limit of the minuteness with which Nature does her 
work. In her workmanship the infinitely small is 
found alongside of the infinitely great ; so it will not do 
to say that Nature’s way is apparently wasteful, be- 
cause she is too great to deal with minute quantities. 

When the five thousand were fed, more food was 
provided than was necessary ; but the fragments 
that remained were cared for and there was no waste. 
To provide against the possibility of any one’s going 
hungry, more than enough was supplied, yet without 
waste. Is this the correct explanation of Nature’s 
way ? It seems plausible; only the proportion which 
seems wasted is not the same as in the miracle. In 
Nature there seems to be more wasted than is utilized. 
But perhaps after all this is in appearance only. We 
do not know how much, or little, is really waste. We 
do not know what part the fallen blossoms, the blasted 
fruit, the vagrant streams, the excessive forces play 
in the economy of Nature. The precious ointment 
poured on Jesus’ feet was not wasted. The infant 
life which brightened the parent’s home for a brief 
period and then disappeared is not waste ; for it has 
left an impression on the natures of those who 
survive. No! wemust move carefully bere. Weare 
really not wise enough to decide whether the water 
which runs down rocky ravines and away to the sea 
is wasted or not. It is not probably used in the way 
we would use it; but who knows whether it is not 
used ina much better way. It will be safer not to 
call it waste. 

The supreme illustration of lavish expenditure 
is found on Calvary. From the sea of infinite com- 
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passion the clouds of mercy arose and swept on their 
way until at last, upon the rocky ridge of Jerusalem, 
the shower of salvation descended in such abundance 
as to be sufficient for all souls, for all time. Yet, ap- 
parently, a large portion of the waters of the river of 
salvation flow down the rocky ravines of man’s obdu- 
rate heart and return to the sea whence they came 
without accomplishing their purpose. So it seems. 
But may we not believe that He, who did not permit 
the broken fragments of bread to be lost, has also com- 
manded that none of this life-giving stream shall be 
accounted waste. Apparently, however, the healing 
stream which man so much needs is, toa great ex- 
tent, diverted from its proper channel; Jesus weeps 
over Jerusalem ; and destruction is not averted. Is 
there, or is there not waste ? 

Shall the question then go unanswered, and shall 
the subject be dropped as a bit of useless specu- 
lation? By no means! ‘There is valuable instruc- 
tion for those who thoughtfully observe this peculiar 
‘‘ wasteful’? way which puzzles us. Who is there 
who has not been despondent because so much of his 
work appears to be only wasted ? It will help all who 
have this experience, if they stop a little and consider 
how much of God’s own work seems wasted. It is 
wellto remember that a// the blossoms do not set: 
that much of the fruit falls green to the ground ; 
that the moisture carried more than a thousand miles 
through the air to be poured out upon the hills flows 
back to the sea. it will foster patience to remember 
that this is Nature’s way. It will inspire us to plan 
generously, to ask largely ; and when we see, as as- 
suredly we will see, that much of our effort is wasted, 
we shall not abandon effort, but cheerfully and hope- 
fully keep on, remembering always that “such is 
Nature’s way.”’ 


CONSCIOUSNESS OF GOD. 


THE burden of conscious existence is sometimes 
so unbearable, that men seek oblivion by suicide. 
Many more would doubtless seek relief in this way 
were they not restrained by the thought that possi- 
bly death would not give the desired deliverance. 
Hamlet, Prince of Denmark, thought to escape the 
burtnen of existence by going to sleep in death, but 
failed to carry out the purpose, because he feared that 
dreams would perhaps disturb his sleep. Conscious- 
ness seems to be a thing from which there is no escape. 
It is impossible for a man to get away from himself ; 
and when that self is associated with conditions or qua- 
lities that are hateful, or painful, and the unfortunate 
individual realises that he is inseparably bound to 
such a body of death, itis not strange that he cries 
out for annihilation, and is almost ready to curse the 
one who gave him being. Sometimes the chains of 
evil habit are so heavy and hateful, that the slave who 
wears them sighs for the unconsciousness of non- 
existence: sometimes itis utter disappointment or 
blank hopelessness concerning the dearest objects 
of existence which makes men wish to become ob- 
livious of everything, particularly of their own asso- 
ciation with anything and everything ; sometimes 
fear of coming trouble or pain or destitution or low- 
liness makes men cry out for deliverance from con- 
scious being. True itis that, for one reason or an- 
ether, consciousness of being is a grievous burthen 
to multitudes of Adam’s race, and either by suicide 
or in the temporary forgetfulness of intoxication, 
thousands are constantly trying to escape from it. 

And He who made man and knows what is in him, 
knows that this is the case, and in great wisdom and 
mercy has provided for this as well as other human 
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needs. But He meets the difficulty in a way entirely 
different to that usually chosen by men who would 
be freed from the burthen of existence. He neither 
destroys nor deadens the consciousness of existence 
in men’s hearts, but he adds to it the consciousness 
of God ; and this consciousness of God so acts upon 
human self-consciousness that its possessor, instead 
of pining for annihilation or forgetfulness, is profound- 
ly glad that he lives, and thankfully acknowledges that 
consciousness of being is an inexhaustible spring of 
perfect blessedness. St. Augustine’s words emphasize 
the truth that there can be no rest for man so long 
as he remains away from God. ‘The truth is that the 
consciousness of God is a part of human existence, 
and is co-ordinate with consciousness of self. This 
simple statement demonstrates the unenviable con- 
dition of the irreligious man. He is really but halfa 
man. As one deprived of sight and hearing is at 
a terrible disadvantage among others who have the 
five senses complete, so the one without a conscious- 
ness of God is a deformed, a mutilated individual, in- 
capable of doing a man’s work or enjoying the nor- 
mal blessedness of being. 

The practical way in which the consciousness of 
God is made the complement of man’s life in the 
earth needs to be shown with greater simplicity and 
clearness. Usually anumber of technical, profession- 
al words are used which are either unintellig ible or 
repugnant to the man without experience—more- 
over, such a recondite subject is not easily formulat- 
ed in the speech of daily life. Even with sucha 
teacher as Jesus of Nazareth, and sucha pupil as 
Nicodemus, it was not easy to make the matter plain 
through the medium of speech. The consciousness 
of God seems to rest upon two things : an intellec- 
tual apprehension of God which is in 1the main cor- 
rect : and a constant recognition of the fact that God 
is present and associated with all the occurrences 
and with ail the doings of our own lives. This recog- 
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pee ie partly intellectual ; and it is partly moral, 
or it implies that the individual himself chooses to 
have things so ; and it is partly spiritual, because it 
implies some degree of conscious communion be- 
tween the spirit of the individual and God himself. 
With Some men the purely intellectual element of re- 
cognition seems to cover almost the entire ground ; 
with others the moral element predominates, and 
with many it seems to be almost entirely spiritual. 
But the recognition of God which amounts to con- 
PAE eRe of God must have something of each of the 
ree. 

A man whose lifeis a burthen too heavy to be borne 
because he has failed in everything, finds in the con- 
sciousness of God the exact complement of his own 
condition. His sensé of personal failure is dominat- 
ed by the conviction that God never fails. He who 
is desolate because his friends have forsaken him, 
finds the complement of his being in the assurance 
that God, who never forsakes, is with him. If the 
burden of life is too heavy to be borne on account of 
the world’s injustice, the consciousness of being in 
the hands of God, who is always just, makes the 
world’s injustice a trivial affair. If utter perplexity 
concerning the next step to be taken makes exist- 
ence insupportable, the consciousness of personal 
association with God who dwells in light enables the 
man to endure the darkness which is about his own 
path. If a storm of seemingly resistless passion 
threatens to sweep one’s vessel from its moorings, 
and makes all thought of continuing life’s voyage in- 
supportable, the consciousness of personal associa- 
tion with the God of peace is just the kind of refuge 
the soul needs. If the powers of evilin any shape . 
whatever get possession of a man, and he says, “I am 
helpless in my enemy’s hands,”’ the consciousness of 
personal association with God whose ways are right 
and holy, will more than counterbalance the pressure 
towards evil, and the man feels that he is safe. 
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This then is man ; a being with consciousness of self, 
merged into the dominating consciousness of personal 
union and communion with God. Religion means the 
attainment and preservation of that consciousness ; 
religious duties are the acts by and through which 
this object is attained. 


ee 


DENOMINATIONALISM. 


THERE are at this time in North America two 
separate movements towards organic union of 
churches which deserve the attention of ecclesiastic- 
al statesmen, and should not pass unnoticed by any 
of those who desire to see the kingdom of Christ 
prevailin the earth. One of these is the contemplated 
union of the two branches of the Methodist Episco- 
pal Church. This church is the largest Protestant 
communion in the United States. In the year 1844 
this great church was rent in twain over the same 
question which sixteen years later plunged the nation 
into the greatest civil war known tohistory. During 
the first two decades following the division of the 
church, the breach seemed to grow wider, and the 
bitterness of feeling increased. But forty years 
have passed since the institution of slavery, the 
cause of disruption, disappeared. Many of the 
wounds inflicted during the period of strife have 
been healed ; and although the negro question seems 
to be farther than ever from satisfactory solution, the 
feeling of friendliness between North and South is 
steadily growing ; and one sign of its growth is the 
steady advance of opinion favouring the organic 
union of the still divided branches of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The leaders on both sides favour 
organic union; but they know that it would be 
unwise for them to move faster towards organic 
union than the people themselves are willing to go. 
It is confidently expected thatin due time organic 
union will be achieved; but for the present, the 
fostering of union sentiment and the gradual removal 
of obstacles to organic union occupy the attention of 
those who are guiding the movement. 
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Since both of these Methodist churches are one in 
doctrine, polity, and forms of public worship, it is 
altogether reasonable and right, and much to be 
desired that organic union should take place as soon 
as the social and political antagonisms which led to 
the disruption of 1844 have disappeared. The second 
movement towards organic union of different denom- 
inations isin Canada; and its aim jis to achieve the 
organic union of the Methodist, the Presbyterian and 
the Congregational churches of the dominion. Here 
the conditions are altogether unlike those which 
obtain in the United States, and the problem is a 
different one altogether. The three Canadian 
churches have always lived in amity with each other, 
but have never been organically one. In doctrine, 
in polity, in forms of public worship, in ecclesiastical 
traditions,-and in social church-life the three denom- 
inations differ from one another. Such _ radical 
differences as these forbid the expectation that 
organic union is practicable, and they also show that 
itis undesirable. Since these denominations now 
maintain such friendly relations with one another, 
it would seem that the only thing wanting is some 
workable agreement between them which would 
insure that but one or two of the three would have 
churches in those places where there is clearly not 
room for the three. With such an arrangement in 
working order, it will be better for all parties con- 
cerned that the three churches preserve their present 
denominational organisation. 

Those who regard ecclesiastical denomination- 
alism as schism will, of course, notagree with this 
statement. And the absence of any common ground 
from which to argue the question of denominationalism 
with those who hold such beliefs, forbids making the 
attempt. Nothing could possibly come of it for the 
same reason that nothing has ever resulted from the 
many attempts to unite the Anglican and Wesleyan 
churches in one communion: Such union could only 
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be accomplished through the {abandonment by one 
party or the other of their professed theories of 
essential church polity. Compromise is simply im- 
possible. Organic union between churches which 
believe that denominationalism is schism and those 
who take the opposite view can never take place. 

Assuming then, that denominationalism is not in 
itself contrary to the doctrine and spirit of Him who 
is the Head of the Church, it is not difficultto show why 
it is better for the three churches of Canada to retain 
their present separate denominational existence; and 
also that the same reasons apply wherever similar 
circumstances are found. So long as the Creator 
continues to people the earth with beings, each of 
whom has his own individual characteristics, so long 
will men continue to hold different opinions in 
science, art, philosophy, political economy, etc., ete.— 
and theology. When God makes all men alike, then, 
but not until then, shall we have any ground for 
expecting Christian men to reach uniformity of 
belief. There always have been, and there always 
will be, different schools of doctrine, and it is cer- 
tainly better for men of the same school to be in a 
community by themselves than to compel men of 
dissimilar beliefs to fellowship with each other. The 
Congregationalist believes it is the right of each 
local church to manage its own affairs and select its 
own pastor. Such a man will chafe under an ar- 
rangement which places the appointment of ministers 
in the hands of the Annual Conference. The Method- 
ist is an Arminian and the Presbyterian is a Calvan- 
ist; and surely itis better for each to fellowship 
and worship with those with whom he is in accord, 
than to be worried and irritated by constantly hear- 
ing doctrine to which he cannot assent. Surely itis 
better to allow each class to have its own congenial 
ecclesiastical home ! 

Bigotry, intolerance, and persecution appear to 
be the besetting sins of religious men. They are 
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blemishes upon religion : yet so universal are they 
that ecclesiastical history appears to be largely made 
upof the troubles which these three weaknesses 
have caused. If denominationalism is allowed to 
degenerate into sectarianism, then it fosters the 
growth of these vices. But if, as is the case in 
Canada, three great denominations work together in 
such amity that their organic union is talked of, 
then denominationalism becomes a constant and 
effective restraint upon the growth of bigotry and 
intolerance. The Christian men in these denomina- 
tions will remain more liberal-minded, more tolerant 
of beliefs unlike their own, more likely to exercise 
charity in sentiment than they will beif united in one 
organization which is so powerful that it can have 
everything its own way. These three denominations 
areat present a ‘‘means of grace”’ to each other. 
Let them unite and form a church which greatly 
dominates all others, and they will cease to be 
conspicuous for freedom from bigotry and for the 
exercise of Christian charity. 

At present these three denominations are mutu- 
ally a spur to each other. Each one of the three is a 
little more in earnest, a little more active, a little more 
constant in service than it would be were the others 
not in the field. The stimulus of honourable and 
friendly rivalry is always beneficial. All classes of 
men, and all forms of activity are the better for it. 
The union of the three denominations will make it 
possible to work more economically than at present, 
but the aggregate of service performed will be less. 

Those whose business it is to supply the wants 
of mankind understand that there is a constant 
demand for variety. Food, clothing, literature, amuse- 
ments, etc., are constantly provided in many different 
forms, and because men wish it so. Tastes differ in 
everything—religious methods and forms included. 
Each of the three denominations has its own style of 
doing things. Sermons, prayer-meetings, Bible- 
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readings, church music, church sociables, church 
charities, Sunday-schools, etc., are not exactly the 
same in the three churches. A Presbyterian sermon 
is not a Methodist sermon, and a Congregationalist 
Sunday-school, or cup of coffee, are not exactly the 
same asin a Presbyterian church. The result is 
variety. And the variety-loving world gains there- 
by; and the chances are greater that each one will 
tind‘somewhere the place which suits him and which 
he is willing to make his church home. It would 
be a distinct loss to the Christianity of Canada to have 
these three denominations merged into one; for the 
increasing number of those who prefer free, to State, 
churches, would have much fewer opportunities for 
gaining membership in a denomination which is con- 
genial, and because congenial, is attractive. 


ANTHROPOMORPHIC. 


HERE is another of those terrible words, like 
Russophobia, ~which are often used to frighten the 
ignorant or unthinking. It is a theological bomb, 
and is used generally, but not always, against Christ- 
ian* beliefs. Many a Christian apologist has been 
frightened from the field, and has retired in confusion 
and with a sub-consciousness of error when he has 
been charged with holding anthropomorphic ideas of 
God. The long, mysterious word has frightened 
many who ought to know better than to be afraid of 
a-‘mere word; and it has frightened others who 
understand exactly what the word means, but have 
not had the wit or the courage toask what is wrong in 
having anthropomorphic ideas concerning our Heaven- 
ly Father. Jesus said concerning little children “ of 
such is the kingdom of heaven ’”’; yet a child’s idea 
of God is always anthropomorphic. If his father is 
a good, kind parent, the child thinks God is another 
man, like his father, but much larger anda great 
deal stronger and richer. The child’s thought, though 
childish, is essentially correct. Heis nearer heaven 
than older persons, and his faith and spiritual percep- 
tion give evidence of it. 

When an artist makes a visible presentation of 
some moral or spiritual quality, he shows it concrete 
inahuman form. Faith, Hope, Charity are known to 
our eyes in the form of female figures ; yet no one 
rejects the artist’s work because of its anthropomor- 
phism. On the contrary, it is approved for that 
very reason ; we feel that such qualities could not 
be presented in their highest degree under any 
other form. There is no degradation of these noble 
qualities in thus representing them ; for itis impossi- 
ble for our understanding to conceive of any higher 
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or truer delineation of them. If we are to think of 
faith, hope, and charity as anything more than mere 
abstract qualities, we have to give them these artistic 
forms. Beings ofa higher order than ourselves could 
probably find better visible forms for such virtues ; 
but man cannot doit. Heis conditioned by the limita- 
tions of his own being. 

Now just as there are among men certain concep- 
tions of various moral virtues, so there is among 
men the idea of God. How the idea came, or whe- 
ther it is or is not a mistaken idea, has nothing to do 
with the present discussion. We deal simply with 
the fact, that there is in man’s mind the idea of God. 
And the idea of superiority and excellence is insep- 
arable from the idea of God. A god that is no wiser, 
or stronger, or more righteous, or having no more 
authority than man, is no god. Our god must not be 
wanting in any quality of excellence which human 
thought apprehends, otherwise he is no god. More- 
over, aS we enthrone God in our own minds and 
hearts, it is impossible to assign to Him any quality 
or attribute which our own minds do not apprehend. 
One born blind cannot apprehend colour: to him or 
for him itis a thing unthinkable. Here then is the 
problem : ‘‘ Is God to be for us simply an abstraction 
or something more than that?’’ The same universal 
instinct in man which declares “there is a God,” 
also demands that God be something more than an 
abstract idea or quality. As the soul of the artist 
seeks an embodiment of his conception of some 
particular virtue or quality, so does the soul of man 
cry out fo, a god who is nota mere abstraction but 
who is in existence, and who possesses those su- 
preme qualities which are inseparable from man’s 
idea of God. 

And now where in all the universe shall men go 
for some illustration or pattern of those moral 
qualities which in his mind are essential toa god. If 
God is not to be for us simply an abstraction, we 
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must have some ideal according to which our thought 
of God can be constructed and brought into practic- 
able and appreciable form. We have no correct or 
specific knowledge of beings other than those which 
are with us on the earth ; and man himself is the only 
being, of whom we have correct knowledge, who pos- 
sess those moral qualities with which in their perfect 
form.we endow the Deity. Hence/our ideas of God 
are necessarily anthropomorphic. God’s justice is 
simply a supreme degree of human justice. God’s. 
mercy or love or truth, or any other conceivable 
moral quality is simply the supreme or infinite grade 
of the corresponding quality as it is found among 
men. ‘The self-evident truth that it is impossible for 
us in our own thought to give to God any moral 
quality, other than those found among men, ought to: 
satisfy us that we are right in adopting anthropo- 
morphic ideas of God. Any other conception of God 
is for us an impossibility. 

And so God’s supreme method of making Him- 
selfjknown to man is in the person of Jesus Christ 
Our. anthropomorphic conception of God is not the 
result of the incarnation ; but the incarnation of the 
Son{of God is itself God’s way of meeting the limita- 
tions of man’s being. Wecan have no practical con- 
ception of God which is not. anthropomorphic, and in 
consequence of this the Divine Man dwelt among men. 


CIRCUMSPECTLY. 


In Ephesians5: 15, Paul exhorts his former 
parishioners to ‘‘ walk circumspectly,” that is, to look 
carefully about themselves as they walk. The revi- 
sion has it, “‘ Look carefully how ye walk.’’ This may 
be a:more correct rendering of the original, but 
certainly the old form is more expressive and forcible. 
“ Circumspice,’’ look about you, is engraved over 
the‘ door of St. Paul’s Cathedral, and it ought to be 
over }the door which opens on each path we take, 
on each enterprise we take up, on each thing we try 
to do. Circumspice : not only with the eye, but with 
the thought. Very often the difference between 
wisdom and folly, between courtesy and rudeness, 
between helping and hindering, between pleasing and 
offending, between success and failure, is measured 
by this word circumspice. Long ago somebody 
planted a row of deodars in front of the Deb Dhura 
dak bungalow, thinking doubtless of the beauty of the 
trees and their pleasant shade. If he had acted more 
circumspectly, thatis, if he had thought clear around 
the business, he would have seen that the trees would 
in' time obstruct the view of the Himalaya from the 
bungalow verandah, and that generations of travellers 
would heap maledictions upon his shortsighted folly. 
During the months of November and December the 
writer laments that someone’s lack of circumspection 
has caused his south verandah to be shaded by fa 
large horse chestnut tree. The tree is beautiful, 
but during a Himalayan winter sunshine is preferable 
to beauty. 

Walk circumspectly ! There is something of 
the Golden Rule about it; and in truth lack of cir- 
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cumspection causes more violations of that rule than 
does lack of kind feeling for others. While at con- 
ference last January, the writer disturbed the 
Sunday-noon rest of several people by holding an 
animated discussion with a Hindustani minister on 
the verandah. A little. circumspection would have 
made him aware of the fact that he was disturbing 
others. A little circumspection would have prevent- 
ed a certain Doctor of Divinity from writing a mes- 
sage to the conference with a soft pencil, so rapidly 
and illegibly, that the reading of it was a tedious and 
disagreeable business. It was circumspection which 
made the risen Saviour mention Peter by name when 
sending to his disciples a message to meet him in 
Galilee. More of such circumspection in all the 
walks of life would make our intercourse with our 
fellow-men vastly pleasanter than it now is. We 
step on our brother’s corns and hurt him almost 
beyond endurance. And we have no right to offer 
as excuse that we did not intend it, if by proper cir- 
cumspection we would have seen where we were 
going. Circumspection will save you from talking of 
ropes to one whose father was hanged; it will keep 
you from sending a barefooted servant on a trivial 
matter two miles through the snow ; it will, in short, 
save you from selfish rudeness when travelling by 
rail, and more than this what can possibly be said ! 
Lack of circumspection causes most of the mis- 
understandings, and mishaps, and failures that are 
soannoying. A missionary periodical recently had an 
article headed, “Rules Relating to Hxaminations.’’ 
But there was nothing to indicate the kind of examin- 
ations. The writer evidently was so occupied in 
mind over this particular examination as to forget 
entirely that there were other examinations, and 
other rules for examinations. If Victor Hugo’s 
account of Waterloo is correct, then Napoleon would 
have won the battle if he had looked about him more 
sharply and discovered the sunken road in which his 
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cavalry perished. Successful men are circumspect. 
They think all around a matter before they begin it. 
Young people beginning life for themselves ought 
always to be taught the importance of walking cir- 
cumspectly. Whether it be the choice ofa profes- 
sion, on of a wife, or of a place of residence, or the 
way in which money is to be invested, or the way in 
which time is to be employed, or the creed to be 
believed, or the habits to be followed, or the associates 
to be sought, or the pleasures to be permitted,—in 
allthese things, ‘‘circumspice,’’ look about you, 
loos into and around and under and above and 
through and through everything, is the golden rule 
of safety and of success. 

There are times when more than ordinary cir- 
cumspection is necessary. When a step is about to 
be taken which cannot be retraced, ‘‘ circumspice ” 
is the motto Perhaps in nothing is this more neces- 
sary than when one is about to put himself down in 
black and white. The thing that is written remains. 
There is no denying itafterwards. No getting out 
of it.. There itis as you wrote it, and you've got to 
face it. Surely the nan who writes, and still more 
the one who prints what he writes, needs to make 
‘“‘ cireumspice”’ his motto. Thereis no safety or salva- 
tion without it, and sometimes even this fails, for one 
cannot think of everything, and there are nooks and 
corners which elude the most careful'search. Napoleon 
thought he knew the topography of the place where 
his destiny was to be decided ; but he failed to notice 
the sunken road. The engine-driver knows there are 
places in the road where he must be more than ordin- 
arily circumspect ; the physician knows there are 
moments when all the symptoms of his patient need 
to be specially observed ; the commander on the field 
knows that before the day-is won there will be mo- 
ments when everything will depend upon his know- 
ing exactly what is going on all over the field ; in all 
the crisis of life cireumspection is imperative. It is 
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this which helps men understand that the tide in 
their lives has reached a point on which if they will 
they may ride to fortune. 

The doe hiding her fawn where not one of its 
many enemies can find it, the bird building its nest 
where it is practically invisible, are illustrations of 
the circumspection practised by all wild creatures, 
and upon which the preservation of their own lives 
andeven of their species depends. And it would be 
easy to show that men need the same circumspec- 
tion ; for there is no living thing on the footstool 
whose dangers are so great and whose enemies are so 
numerous as that silly biped called ‘“‘man.”” When- 
ever a man of advanced age takes the trouble to 
carefully review his own career in the world, he is 
amazed at the dangers he has escaped and still 
more amazed at his blindness at the time to the 
existence of those dangers. Ask an old man what he 
would doif he had his life to live over again, and he 
will reply, ‘‘ I would live more circumspectly ; I 
would pay greater attention to my environment ; 
I would try to know more of the meaning of the 
things that are about me. I seem to have lived ina 
hap-hazard manner ; if 1 had another chance, I would 
try to recognize opportunity, and I would try to keep 
out of danger more intelligently than | have done.” 
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